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The Ethics of Birth Control 


Raymond B. Bragg says the things people do im sex-relations contradict 
what they say on this subject; he asks and answers pertinent 
questions about nature, morality, and marriage 


HE Monday evening session of the 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
was held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the large number of young people present. 
Hey. Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago, the 
new secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, was the speaker. In a remark- 
ably well-constructed address he presented 
the subject, “The Ethics of Birth Control”. 

“Tt would be difficult”, said Mr. Bragg, 
“to find a question which presents so 
marked a contradiction between legal 
commandment and private practice, be- 
tween social convention and private con- 
viction, as birth control. Statistics of popu- 
lation make it almost certain that the 
check upon the birth rate which operates 
more or less among all classes is voluntary 
and prudential. Those who denounce ‘race 
suicide’ can rarely show families that 
measure up to the ‘good, old-fashioned’ 
standard. 


A Natural Ethical Basis? 


“The first and paramount charge so 
often brought against birth control is that 
it is unnatural. While it is not always 
easy to unravel just what is meant by 
the charge, the intent seems to be clear. 
The assumption on the part of such critics 
seems to be that man is bound to follow 
the ordinary channels of the so-called 
natural. In this day and age such an atti- 
tude is not easily understood, but it must 
be recognized. 

“By natural is meant that which occurs 
entirely apart from the application of 
the human intelligence. If that assump- 
tion be correct, then birth control is un- 
natural. But so with many of our com- 
monly accepted appliances of the individual 
life—eyeglasses, razors, and the like. More 
than such content is involved in the argu- 
ment, however. There is the implication 
that Nature in her many phases is moral, 
that she offers in her objective manifesta- 
tions the basis for an ethical system. And 
the opponent of birth control is not alone 
in this assumption, though not all who 
make the assumption are opponents. 

“To assume that this great totality 
which we call Nature is of moral consis- 
tency is to assume that all of her products 
are serving what we may consider an 
ultimate Good. Pneumonia germs, cancer, 
disease-germs of every sort—these, too, 
are part of the natural order which we 
must live by. Instead of combating, we 
ought to give them free rein. This con- 
clusion seems the logical end of such a 
starting point. It would be the end, too, 
of contemporary civilization. Standing as 
it does on the most artificial standards, 
judging by the ‘natural’ standard, it could 
vot endure a day by this point of view. 

“Following this idea of the relation of 
natural forces to human needs, we are 
driven to recognize that for Nature the 
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sex-relation is only a means; for those 
intending to marry it is the first, and most 
important, part of the end. It may even 
be said that this submission to the natural 
is suicide for the finest values of life. 
Man as a son of Nature has always been 
a rebel. Some of his most precious quali- 
ties arise out of his rebellion. Any satis- 
factory theory of ethics must recognize 
and incorporate this view. 

“Alongside of the argument agaiust 
birth control is the often expressed feeling 
that the practice is immoral. Passing over 
the social origin of moral values, a fact 
universally recognized by students of the 
social sciences, I hasten to suggest my 
own approach to the ethical problem. As 
we apply the principle of a democratic 
society to human desire, our statement of 
the ethical problem must be something 
like this: ‘To find such a mode of satisfy- 
ing any wish that all other wishes may 
also be satisfied.’ Applying this now to 
the marriage relationship, we find that the 
rearing of children is not the only desire 
of a man and a woman entering into the 
marriage relationship. And that is pre- 
cisely the notion that is widely held to 
this very day. Without any regard for the 
implications of such a position, millions 
assume that marriage exists for the propa- 
gation of the species and nothing more. It 
is not indecent, is it, to point out that the 
especies could very well be propagated 
without marriage. Perhaps what is needed 
is an examination of the nature of the 
marriage relationship. A clarification of 
this point, at least my own clarification, 
will help in the direction of the conclu- 
sion I am driving toward. 


Plan to Have Children 


“To my mind, and not unlikely to most 
of yours, marriage as a personal relation 
is its own justification. This view of the 
matter, so far from indicating a disregard 
for moral considerations, is one of the 
most distinct marks of a higher civiliza- 
tion. As we advance toward a more re- 
fined humanity, we come to feel that in 
the relation of marriage no ulterior con- 
siderations’ can take precedence over 
personal choice.” 

Mr. Bragg quoted Prof. Edward Sapir 
of Chicago University as saying. “The 
American mind is gropingly trying to es- 
tablish the only kind of a family that it 
still believes in, namely, a man and a 
woman, who, loving each other, do not 
wish to live apart.” 

He voiced the tragedy of unwanted chil- 
dren. Some people do not want children. 
The ethical consequences of such at atti- 
tude is fraught with danger, a danger that 
has always been present, though never 
regarded seriously. Our own day is begin- 
ning to make it a matter of concern. “I 
have a fairly wide acquaintance among 
young married folk, and I know not one 


couple who do not plan to have children. 

“Since we have reached over into the 
definitely social implications of our prob- 
lems, we enter a new set of implications 
and interests. It is often said that 
the public recognition and approval of the 
sex relationship without the possibility of 
pregnancy will mean an era of promis- 
cuity and sex immorality. Unfortunately, 
there is no possibility of making a definite 
answer, If abstinence from illicit rela- 


tions in the past has had only the fear | 


of results as its deterrent, there might be 
real service in rearranging the moral 
attitudes.” 


Birth Rate and Militarism 


The nations view with alarm the fall- 
ing birth rate. Militarists were cited as 
pleading for a high birth rate to supply 
soldiers. “Why anyone should consider it 
worth while to raise a boy to be a soldier 
it is not easy to conceive.” Others argue 
a high birth rate to fill the ranks of un- 
skilled labor. “The creation of capital in 
which such labor is not to share”, said 
Mr. Bragg, “is not a fetching picture for 
anyone’”’, 

In conclusion he said: “We must assure 
ourselves that the children of the future 
will be those of choice, not of chance. 
Parenthood must become ‘the most re- 
sponsible and most deliberately self-con- 
scious thing in life’. And to achieve this 
end, the forces of religion must be mobil- 
ized, gathered together for this crusade 
as they are for others. 

“In summary I would say that: 

“1, Birth control is not unnatural. We 
must look upon Nature in its relation to 
this problem as we look upon it in its 
relation to other problems. It is our ob- 
ligation to control the forces of Nature 
and lead them, in so far as we are able, 
to support the plans of human intelligence. 

“2. Birth control is highly moral, be- 
cause it does make for the happiest kind 
of married living. It places the marriage 
relationship itself at the center of the 
problem and recognizes that a beautiful 
marriage is its own justification. The ad- 
vocates of voluntary parenthood under- 
stand their plan as being an ever-present 
need. 

“3. Birth control is the necessary step, 
the fundamental consideration, in reliey- 
ing many of our social ills. It is necessary 
to relieve parents of the burden of un- 
wanted children. It is the basic social 
reform. 

“In order to achieve the program we 
desire, it will be necessary to break down 
ecclesiastical, political, and social opposi- 
tion. Pressure on legislators, continued 
agitation, resolutions, publicity of every 
available kind, are all necessary. To the 
religious liberals of America this problem 
should be at all times of great concern.” 
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Anniversary Sermon: “There Go the Ships” 


Are the churches drifting or steering, or just tied up to the dock? 


LIKD the suggestive analogies with 

which the old Bible books abound. 
Here is one that fits our Anniversary 
and the opening of a new year of life and 
work together. “There go the ships!’* 
For are not the churches represented here 
like a fleet gathered for a moment in the 
home port and about to sail on a new 
yoyage? We are all kinds of ships—some 
just launched, others a bit battered by the 
storms of the years. Some are fine old 
liners, and some little local packets. Some 
are ocean greyhounds, and some slower 
but reliable. Some carry the rich cargo of 
a great inheritance and others have all 
their history still to make. 

What destiny awaits us when we weigh 
anchor from this harbor of fellowship and 
again stand out to sea, who can tell? 
Some may return next year with sails 
rent and spars broken. Others may come 
back with a splendid freightage or with 
news of a great discovery. Others may 
get caught in a Sargasso Sea and drift 
about unable to escape from the clinging 
weeds. Others will make great boasts of 
large intent, and, as someone said, take 
out papers for Calcutta or Singapore and 
then be later discovered ‘proceeding 
cautiously to Halifax’; and some will just 
stay tied up at ¢he wharf with sails 
unbent and rudder unhung and never dare 
the venture of the open sea at all. 
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T am not here to define your destiny 
or to describe your port. I bring you no 
oracle about the future. I offer you no 
chart for your voyage. We all sail under 
sealed orders. The coming years are veiled 
in mystery. We do not know what storms 
will break upon us or into what expe- 
riences of achievement or disaster we may 
be led. I am here to suggest a way of 
looking at our adventure and facing its 
vicissitudes, the spirit which by its val- 
ianey and vision will keep the rudder true. 
After all, it is the spiritual frontage that 
counts. The important thing is not the 
eondition in which we are, but the ideals 
toward which we face and move. My kins- 
man, Richard Cabot, wrote some years 
ago a mighty interesting book he called 
“What Men Live By’. He raised a very 
stimulating query and his answer was just 
and satisfying, but what I am more con- 
cerned about is “what men live toward’. 
What are we headed for—that is the vital 
thing—the expectation toward which one 
steers—the destiny one craves. 

My mood to-night fits with that of 


*Psalm civ. 26. 
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First of all, the Unitarians who 
come to Boston in Anniversary Week 
for their yearly meetings gather in 
the church of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Arlington Street Church, for the 
Amniversary service and sermon Sun- 
day night. It was historically fitting 
im this, the sesquicentennial year of 
the birth of Channing, that the min- 
ister of the church, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, should preach the sermon. 

President Louis C. Cornish of the 
Association, Rev. William H. Parker 
of the Unitarian Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., and Dr. Eliot conducted the 
service. The notable choir of Arling- 
ton Street Church, under direction of 
Thompson Stone, sang the anthem, “I 
Was Glad’, by Brewer, the Cherubic 
Hymn by Gretchaninoff, and the chant, 
“Grant, We Beseech Thee”, by H. W. 
Parker. 


Tennyson’s “Ulysses”. You remember the 
surge of those splendid lines: 


There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 

thought with me— 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 
- but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done,... 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: . . Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; . 
. that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, . . 

in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
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There are many people nowadays who 
tell us that a church is an outgrown and 
ineffective institution—like that old galley 
of Ulysses—an obsolete craft propelled by 
oars, helped out occasionally by a clumsy 
square-sail. And there are many who, 
while they retain a certain respect for re- 
ligious fellowships and perhaps a nominal 
allegiance, yet act as if churches were 
things that can be ignored or neglected, 
things that do not count for much among 
the occupations and institutions that really 
matter. Some, indeed, there are who are 
actively hostile, noisy in their denuncia- 


tion of churches as absurd anachronisms, 
toy boats for childish minds. For those 
folk I know of nothing that can be done; 
but if people think of the churches just 
as futile, purposeless organizations and of 
religion as something tame and dopey 
and boresome, then the fault is in ws and 
it is forcus to assert and prove that reli- 
gion is no drab and prosaic affair, but, as 
Clement of Alexandria said so many cen- 
turies ago, “It is an enterprise of noble 
daring to take our way to God.” Make 
sure, first of all, that your church is no 
conventional institution where you are 
pottering round in a flat-footed kind of 
way anid trivial interests and petty and 
puny occupations. Be sure that the things 
you do have meaning, purpose, vitality. A 
church rightly built and outfitted, effi- 
ciently manned and captained is, or ought 
to be, a vessel fit to be the bearer of many 
a manly heart on many a noble errand 
or many a holy quest. The Church is the 
pioneer of spiritual idealism, the herald of 
good news, the discoverer and defender of 
the truths men live toward. The flag of 
friendship flies at the masthead. The 
engines are driven by the fires of faithful 
and resolute hearts. The helm and rudder 
of the will hold the ship to her course. 
The compass of conscience and the spirit- 
ual quadrant check her wanderings. The 
pilot stars are her guides. 
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Of course, I am not saying that this 
or any other church is perfectly adapted 
for such high adventure. If it were, I 
should not be interested in it. I do not 
much care for finished or perfect things. 
Much of the current criticism of churches 
is superficial, but some of it rests on valid 
grounds. The churches have obvious weak- 
nesses. They are made up of people like 
ourselves, people whose mental and spirit- 
ual limitations are sufficiently apparent. 
Some of the churches have been too slow 
in casting off outworn ideas and useless 
functions. Their models are archaic. Their 
engines belong on the scrap heap. Their 
hulls are soggy and worm-eaten with sacer- 
dotalisms and conventionalisms. The rust 
of neglect has gathered on the compass. 
The flag of sectarianism rather than of 
good will is at the masthead. But because 
an institution is imperfect is no reason 
for asserting that it is effete or moribund. 
Let us agree that some of the aspects of 
church life to-day are disquieting, but 
nevertheless the sound constitution and 
abiding vitality of a church seem to be 
reasonably indicated by the experience of 
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the centuries. This old church, by no 
means the oldest of the religious institu- 
tions of the city, has seen the complete 
transformation of every habit of our com- 


munity—business, commerce, transporta- 
tion, housing, domestic life, education, 


political organization—all revolutionized 
in the course of this one church’s exist- 
ence; and yet through all those tumul- 
tuous years and these vast modifications 
this old church has gone steadfastly on 
its way, sustained by the devotion of the 
successive generations, adapting itself to 
changing conditions of life and thought, 
but holding by the same permanent prin- 
ciples and teaching the immutable laws of 
the moral and spiritual life. Here we com- 
bine innovation with tradition. We insist 
on flexibility and openness of mind and 
at the same time we cherish hallowed 
memories and habits. The same old stars, 
but modern engines. The same old com- 
pass, bright and true, but a reimigorated 
spirit. A new fearlessness, but the old 
reverence. 
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I emphasize this to-night because it 
more and more seems to me that the in- 
difference of many people to weligion 
springs from the very common notion that 
it is a pale and pusillanimous kind of 
thing—that a Christian is a negative, 
washed-out kind of person, a “spoil sport”, 
a colorless individual; that churchgoing 
is just a decorous sitting through a rather 
boresome hour where nothing real or in- 
teresting happens. On many a church, said 
Dr. Peabody, hangs the motto “Safety 
First”, and many a worshiper joins with 
peculiar fervor in the prayer that he may 
not “run into any kind of danger”. What 
a muddle we preachers must have made 
of our job that such notions can prevail! 
To me the spiritual adventure is just the 
most interesting thing in the world. It is 
all full of vivid color—the bright hues of 
sea and sky, white cloud and flashing 
wave. It is a chivalry that rejoices to 
confront the storms of error and evil and 
cruelty and greed. If religion were just 
being prim and proper, do you think that 
I, who was a football captain in my 
youth, would ever have thought of being 
a minister of religion? No, religion capti- 
vated me because I saw with the apostle 
that it was faith that subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
alien. Oh, there is nothing decrepit or 
drowsy about religion rightly apprehended 
and there is just as much heroism and 
idealism in the world as there ever was! 
At any rate we, I venture to affirm, are still 
set on the preparedness of a daring quest. 
We are summoned not to build sand castles 
on the beach, but to do business in great 
waters. Don’t be smatterers or drifters or 
go puttering round some familiar and 
shallow creek, but sail out into the 
breadth and refreshing of the sea. Then, 
as William James declared: “All the 
cowardly obstructions, which in tame per- 
sons and dull moods are sovereign impedi- 
ments to action, sink away. Our conyen- 
tionality, our shyness, laziness, and stingi- 
ness, our demands for precedent and per- 
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mission, for guarantee and surety, our 
small suspicions, timidities, despairs— 
where are they now? Broken as bubbles 
in the sun. The wave we are borne on 
rolls them so lightly under that their 
very contact is unfelt.” 

Do not let anybody suppose, my friends, 
that religion is a soft and invertebrate 
sentimentalism. “Not by flattering our ap- 
petites”, cried Carlyle, “but by awakening 
the heroic that slumbers in every heart, 
can any religion gain followers”. “There 
is no promise that I can find in the Chris- 
tian teaching”, said the most invigorating 
of our contemporary philosophers, “of a 
time when religion will be enjoyment. ... 
Religion in the Bible is presented ... as 
a challenge addressed to the valiant soul, 
and which none but he can successfully 
meet.” How that stands over against the 
horribly prevalent notion that we have a 
right to a comfortable time of it, that 
life ought to be smooth and untroubled, 
and that in so far as it is difficult we have 
a just grievance against the Creator. No, 
no. “Let us have a church”, said Theodore 
Parker, “that dares imitate the heroism 
of Jesus. ... Let us have a church for 
the whole man: truth for the mind; good 
works for the hands; love for the heart; 
and, for the soul, that faith in God, which, 
like lightning in the clouds, shines 
brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.” 

I know that the power of creating ex- 
pectancy, which is the prophet’s function, 
is often misapplied. We are warned to be- 
ware of false prophets, and I have no 
intention of urging you to a merely pirati- 
cal voyage, or buccaneering adventure, 
where we seek only what we can despoil 
or destroy. There area good many varieties 
of false prophets. Dr. Crothers used to 
say: “When a new idea gets into an un- 
furnished mind, it has the time of its 
young life. It rattles round with a great 
deal of noise and there is nothing to get 
in its way.” Some of the false prophets 
exaggerate the esthetic side of religion. 
If your ship’s model is beautiful and your 
crew handsomely uniformed and well 
drilled, they think you are all right. Or 
some of the false prophets are dogmatists 
—and they are in both the conservative 
and the radical fleets. They are the 
egotists who mistake their own popguns 
for the crack of doom. The prowling 
cynic is a false prophet, though he may 
assume all kinds of shrewdness and clever- 
ness. Sensationalists are usually false 
prophets, for they are inclined to say 
things that are striking rather than the 
things that are true. Prophecy is not of 
necessity like a fire alarm, and shocking 
or startling people is a very juvenile form 
of sport. A true prophet does not have to 
deal in many exclamation points or with 
headlines in red ink. The calm is as char- 
acteristic of the sea of life’s voyaging 
as the squall. 

But a church of the prophetic spirit 
must be ready to take risks. For its spirit- 
ual as well as for its temporal life the 
rule must be “Nothing venture, nothing 
win”. It can have no dull and dry routine, 
but must be ready for fresh explorations 
of the divine possibilities of living. Our 
daily tasks do not set our boundaries. 
Men have always lived by their hopes and 
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dreams, by anticipations of unseen reali- 
ties. They have always sought for the un- 
discovered. Definitions of religion are 
manifold and not always valuable, but I 
like one written by my neighbor, Professor 
Whitehead: “Religion is the vision of 
something which is real, and yet waiting 
to be realized; something which is a re- 
mote possibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something that gives mean- 
ing to all that passes, and yet eludes ap- 
prehension ; something whose possession is 
the final good, and yet is beyond all reach ; 
something which is the ultimate ideal and 
the endless quest”. Here in us are restless 
desires—affections that are never ex- 
hausted, thoughts that pass the bounds 
of material changes, faculties that crave 
larger exercise, susceptibilities for enjoy- 
ment or for suffering that have never 
found a limit, and hopes which this world 
can-do little more than provoke. Who has 
not known the fascination of the horizon— 
the perennial glamour of that border-line 
between earth and sky, between the seen 
and the unseen! We know that the glory 
of life is not in the tangible facts that 
are right before us, but off there at the 
edge of things. 

Now, if we sail toward that border-line 
where risk and hope displace axiom and 
verification, we discover that the horizon 
is a movable affair. When we get to that 
line where sea and sky seem to meet, we 
find that there is not any line there. We 
are just as far away from the horizon as 
we ever were. Some people's horizons are 
very close to them. The circle has a small 
diameter. Other people’s horizons are way, 
way off—as far as human interests ex- 
tend. I suspect that Carl Patton was right 
when he said that the real art of life 
is “in learning how to push the horizon 
out and out’—learning how to draw that 
line farther and farther away from one- 
self, making the circle of our interests 
larger and larger, more comprehensive, 
more inclusive, until at last we can push 
it away altogether, so that there are no 
boundaries left—time is merged with 
eternity, space blends with infinitude. 
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Three hundred years ago to-night the 
little ship Arbella was tossing in the mid- 
Atlantic, out in “the reaches of the 
strenuous vast, on one of the most sig- 
nificant voyages of the world’s history. 
For eighty-three weary and painful days 
the crowded little vessel pushed westward 
bearing the most precious freight that any 
yessel—save only the Mayflower—evyer 
brought to these American shores. She 
bore the Charter of our liberties, the model 
of our State and Federal Constitutions. 
She bore the epoch-making ideas, already 
prophesied and formulating, of the free 
State, the free school, the free press, and 
the free church. But more than that, she 
bore a type of character that has pro- 
foundly affected all our American life 
through these marvelous centuries, the 
gallant spirit I have been trying to de- 
scribe to-night. Oh, some of the peculiar 
dogmas of those resolute pioneers have 
happily disappeared, and we do not want 
to see them revived, but there was in 
Puritanism a moral virility and a spiritual 
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intensity that we mightily need to-day. 
Those people believed in the _ sober, 
righteous, and godly life. They believed 
in the direct access, unmediated by priest 
or form, of the human soul to God. Their 
strength—let us mark, for we often get 
the thing wrong end to—was not so much 
in their hold on God—that was often frail 
and insecure; no, their strength was in 
their assurance of God’s hold on them. 
That was their sufficiency. That was what 
impassioned their minds and hearts and 
energized their wills and made them stead- 
fast and unafraid; and it might do the 
same for their descendants. 

For. we have lost too much of that assur- 
ance. We have too often tried to rub out 
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the boundaries of truth and error and of 
right and wrong. Liberty of thought we 
have and must have, but that does not 
mean that there is no authority in truth. 
Freedom of speech, yes; but that does not 
mean the unrebuked capacity to bear false 
witness. Freedom of social relations, yes; 
but that does not mean trifling with the 
sanctities of life. Liberalism is something 
quite different from a habit of denial or 
protest. Unitarianism can have little in- 
fluence or stability if its liberty means 
just indifference or neutrality. One is some- 
times called a liberal because he considers 
himself liberated from certain restraining 
laws and convictions. That is, if I may 
recall my figure of speech, like a vessel 
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that has cut its moorings, but has not 
started its engine—perhaps it has not got 
any engine—and so is just a hulk adrift. 
It is not freedom from something that 
matters, but freedom for something. Do 
not let the ship of your hope be blown 
about by the changing winds or pushed 
about by the current of accepted opinion 
or fashion. Do not let the ship lie aground 
in the shallow cove, or by the crumbling 
wharf. 


“Sail forth, steer for the deep waters only, 
For we are bound where mariner hag not yet 
dared to go; 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
Oh, farther, farther sail! 
Oh, daring joy—are they not all seas of God?” 


Another Step in the Process of Liberating 


Walter Prichard Eaton tells the Laymen at their annual meeting that for a good life there 
must be good doctrine; Charles R. Joy giwes straight administrative advice; Frederick 
M. Hlhot stresses high spiritual concerns in the churches 


T WAS a vision of service that came 

to those men who gathered for the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League on Monday night of Anniversary 
Week in Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. One sign of vitality in any com- 
pany of workers is a desire to do more 
work and do it better. For this meeting, 
the League asked three speakers to tell 
laymen how they can contribute to the 
cause of liberal religion. 

One of the largest annual meeting audi- 
ences in recent years heard Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, administrative vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association; 
Walter Prichard Eaton, eminent dramatic 
critic, author, and member of the League’s 
Council; and Rey. Frederick M. Bliot of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. President 
Percy W. Gardner presided. Each of the 
two clerical speakers had preached for a 
mission of the League during the year. 


LAYMEN’S PATRON SAINT 


Mr. Joy put flesh and blood into his 
subject of how laymen can contribute 
“practically” to the cause. He recounted 
the record of the first five ministers of 
the Pilgrims’ church in Plymouth, Mass.. 
a record of inefficiency, immorality, and 
ineffectiveness. But the church survived 
because of its laymen, notably Elder 
Brewster; and to the League Mr. Joy 
said: ‘You should make Elder Brewster 
your patron saint.” The success of any 
parish is measured not so much by the 
ability of its minister as by the consecra- 
tion of its laymen. 

Three words of caution “jj. Joy gave 
to the men. The first was: ‘Be teachable.” 
Let men remember that not all the methods 
of business and professional efficiency can 
be generally applied to the work of a 
yoluntary organization. The church does 
indeed need business methods, but it is 
not a business. 'The wisdom and the com- 
petence of laymen can be of inestimable 
service if they are employed with a tech- 
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nique proper to an organization of volun- 
teer workers. 

“Be faithful’ was his second admoni- 
tion. Too often laymen begin a project 
with enthusiasm and then fall by the 
wayside. Only the faithful, persistent 
effort counts. Third, Mr. Joy counseled 
the men, “Be patient.” Do not assume 
that the tasks of the church can be done 
quickly. It is a tragedy that workers, feel- 
ing that too much has been loaded onto 
them and that too few persons are doing 
their share, often grow impatient and for- 
sake a job just when reinforcements are 
about to arrive. 

“The tasks that need to be done are 
old tasks, but’, said Mr. Joy, “you can 
make all old tasks significant if you ap- 
proach them with loyal, patient, teach- 
able spirits”. Let the men so do their 
work, and they will see their minister 
grow young again; he will become a great 
preacher and pastor. “You can take the 
unction to yourselves, for it will be you 
who have made him great.” 

In a brilliant and incisive presentation, 
Mr. Eaton told the laymen how they can 
and should make an intellectual contribu- 
tion to the life of the church and the 
world. He insisted that to achieve the 
good life, there must be a doctrine of 
the good life. Referring to the belief 
to-day that the moral code is not sacro- 
sanet but is worthy of acceptance only if 
it brings the greatest richness of life, 
Mr. Faton said: 

“This is rather a shattering change, and 
one certainly fraught with danger, both 
to society and the individual. For what 
constitutes richness of life? If the moral 
code is something to be adapted to our 
passing needs or desires, we must know 
which are needs and which are desires— 
unless we admit, as some seem to do, that 
they are the same. We must know how 
far a conflict can be carried on between 
the individual and society before one or 
the other or both suffer. We must have 


some philosophy of the good life, the rich 
life, by which to test the code. 

“Wmerson, I suspect, would have en- 
dorsed the dictum that a moral code is 
worthy of obedience not from its own 
sanctity, but according to its pragmatic 
value, its ability to give us a rich life. ’m 
not sure, indeed, that he didn’t invent it. 


DEFINING THE “RICHER Lire” 


“But—and it is a very large but—he 
sought ever to discover and define what 
a richer life is; and, being as profoundly 
religious as he ‘was profoundly anti- 
ecclesiastical, he could not conceive a rich 
life for any man who did not feel bim- 
self a part of forces larger than himself, 
who had not, by a process both intellec- 
tual and emotional, arrived at some sort 
of philosophy of living which could give 
an ideal point and purpose to his days 
on this troubled planet.” 

Of the high mission of Unitarians 
to-day, Mr. Eaton said: 

“Our faith was a direct outcome and 
vindication of the Puritan belief in the 
sanctity of the individual conscience; our 
liberalism was another step in a long 
process of liberating; and now we are 
confronted with a civilization made up of 
liberated individuals who have no faith 
in old direction posts, but also for lack of 
new ones wander bewildered. This isn’t 
all our fault; but it is a little bit our 
fault. At any rate, it puts upon us, if only 
as a matter of pride, a certain duty—the 
duty to erect new signposts, to find new 
values in the modern world by which in- 
dividual lives can test themselves and by 
which they can, perhaps, find a new signi- 
ficance in living. 

“Tt isn’t a task our ministers can per- 
form alone; every one of us has got to 
help them. And it isn’t a task we can 
perform alone; every artist and thinker, 
every scientist and dreamer, in the world 
to-day has got to help us. It is the problem 
of yoking our intellects to our spiritual 


emotions, as Hmerson yoked his, and find- 
ing a new philosophy of life, a new union 
of the individual with forces outside him- 
self, to satisfy and hearten the new age.” 

Mr. Eaton’s address will be published 
in full in a future issue of THE REGISTER. 


Lay RESPONSIBILITY BASIC 


A multitude of men and women to-day, 
Mr. Eliot began, are hungering and thirst- 
ing for something that they dare not 
name; it is a hunger for the living God, 
perhaps not by that name, but a longing 
nevertheless for the reality comprehended 
under that symbol. Only the liberal church 
can meet this need for thinking men and 
women, who must be assured that here 
they can find honest answers to the brave 
and wise question they are asking. Here 
is a problem for a church of laymen, a 
church whose clergy, in the light of tra- 
dition, are also laymen. 

The basic principle of the liberal church, 
declared Mr. Eliot, is the common re- 
sponsibility of each individual for the 
spiritual life of the whole. The spiritual 
concern is the one thing that cannot and 
must not be delegated to any one person 
or group of persons. When lay responsi- 
bility for the spiritual life of the church 
is no longer maintained, the liberal 
church has lost its one real reason for 
existence. 

Mr. Eliot pointed out three things which 
he believes the liberal churches con- 
spicuously need to-day—needs which can 
be met only by co-operative effort. In part, 
he said: 

“The first is the need for clearer under- 
standing of what we mean by the 
words which we constantly use when we 
talk about religion—such words as ‘soul’, 
‘personality’, ‘immortality’, ‘mystic’, and 
the word ‘spiritual’ itself. I do not say 
clear and accurate definitions of these 
words, for I doubt whether any such defi- 
nitions will ever be framed. Like most 
really important words in our human 
speech, these familiar words elude defini- 
tion in any strict fashion; but that does 
not prevent our coming nearer and nearer 
to understanding what they mean. 

“Tf our liberal churches would set them- 
selves to the task, individually and in 
groups, not as amateurs being instructed 
by an expert but as laymen grappling 
with their own responsibility, they could 
give to many of these traditional words a 
wealth of new meaning, and the energy 
thus expended would deepen the spiritual 
life of us all. Incidentally, it would render 
meaningless and unnecessary a consider- 
able amount of the so-called theological 
controversy of our day; and the energy 
thus conserved would still further in- 
crease our spiritual vigor. 

“The second need of which I would 
speak is the defense of our. spiritual life 
from the peril of letting our interest in 
liberalism outweigh our interest in reli- 
gion. When a stranger attends a service 
of worship in a liberal church, what is 
his first impression? Is it the religion, or 
is it the liberalism? And after he has 
come a number of times—after, perhaps, 
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he has thoroughly grasped the principles 
of liberalism: and has committed himself 
in loyalty to them—what is his net im- 
pression? Has he found a church with 
liberal principles, or has he found a 
society of liberals who sometimes dis- 
cuss religion? 

“My personal opinion is that we must 
keep the emphasis always and unmis- 
takably upon the noun, and I think this 
is definitely the responsibility of the 
entire membership. I believe in the prin- 
ciples of liberalism, and I believe we 
should apply them to religion in an even 
more drastic manner than we have thus 
far had the courage to do; but I believe 
that they must be kept in their place as 
servants of the religion which, if we are 
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they will dominate and 
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not watchful, 
destroy. 

“The third need is suggested by what 
I have just said about the character of 
our services of worship. The spiritual life 
of any church is chiefly nurtured by the 
worship which it conducts, and the pur- 
pose of worship in such a church as ours 
is to meet the religicus needs of its mem- 
bers. That can be done only if the mem- 
bers take an active part in this most vital 
of all the activities of the church. Wor- 
ship, as we understand it, is not some- 
thing that is done to us or for ws, but 
something that is done by us. It is a form 
of co-operative activity, in which each 
individual has an essential part. It is a 
layman’s enterprise.” 


More Funds Needed for Social Belatigu: 


If Unitarians Are 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter speaks 


TTENDANCH at the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council 
on Tuesday of Anniversary Week in Bos- 
ton, Mass., exceeded expectations; several 
persons who could find no place at the 
Council dinner in the parish hall of Ar- 
lington Street Church were there for the 
speaking—a happy indication of the 
heightened interest of Unitarians in the 
humanizing work of religion. 

It was somewhat of a special occasion, 
for Dr. Robert C. Dexter reported on the 
first three years’ work of his Department 
of Social Relations, the establishment of 
which by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion came largely as a result of the en- 
terprise of the Council. Two years ago, 
Dr. Dexter addressed the annual meeting 
on “The Next Steps in the Unitarian 
Social Program” ; now some of these steps 
haye been taken and the men and women 
present listened eagerly to his story. 

Mrs. Martha D. Sharp also had the 
close attention of the compdny with her 
narrative of the volunteer social service 
work done in greater Boston by members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Her own written account appeared in the 
last issue of THe Reeister. In concluding 
it before the Council, she gave four coun- 
sels to Y. P. R. U. societies that contem- 
plate doing systematic social work: (1) 
Get a capable chairman of the social sery- 


ice committee for competent leadership; 


(2) investigate the work of the local social 
agencies to determine where there are 
vacancies, where help is really needed; 
(8) find a definite project, avoid scattered 
efforts; and (4) educate the workers 
through conferences with experts, lectures, 
discussions. 

“Young people will be social-minded if 
they have the chance”, declared Mrs. 
Sharp. Such work, she added, develops 
young people for church leadership ; church 
and community both benefit. 

The marvelous and- many-sided social, 
recreational, and cultural activities of 
Unity Church in Montclair, N.J., were 
sketched by its minister, Rey. Edgar S. 
Wiers. The whole program began with a 
playground in the back yard of the church, 
a project that was later turned over to 


to Extend Their Service 
at the close of his third year 


the town. Unity is a seven-day church; 
a wide variety of groups make use of it— 
the Cosmopolitan Club of the foreign- 
born, the Social Service Institute, the In- 
terracial Committee, workers of the Week 
for the Blind, and others. It was through 
sentiment engendered in meetings at Unity 
that the celebration of Armistice Day in 
Montclair was changed from a mere glori- 
fication over victory to an event that pro- 
claimed the doctrine and desire for peace. 
Unity has also housed a nursery, or pre- 
kindergarten school. Other churches in 
Montclair are following the example set 
by this pioneer. 

Unity Church can do things because it 
is a free church, free to go into dangerous 
places. Hvery meeting in Montclair de- 
yoted to the question of birth control has 
heen held at Unity. And not only the 
church but its minister should be used by 
and for the community, Mr. Wiers de- 
clared. 

Projects carried on by Unity inelade 
an open forum, moving-picture prograws 
with ten-minute sermons by Mr. Wiers, 
a concert course which has been given 
for eleven years, a symphony series for 
young people, courses devoted to travel, 
literature, and science, and excursions into 
places of beauty or historical interest. 

The forum is a really free platform. A 
laugh went around the room when Mr. 
Wiers related that one year a certain 
speaking engagement could not be filled 
until three men got out of jail. The ten- 
minute sermon period at the moving-pic- 
ture show gives Mr. Wiers an opportunity 
to address large audiences of varied creeds 
and races. giving abundant life to the - 
community is the mission of the church 
in doing and fostering all these good 
works. 

Some years ago there was a sex hygiene 
class at Unity. A bill was introduced into 
the New Jersey Legislature forbidding in- 
struction in sex hygiene in the public 
schools. It passed the House, but it was 
defeated in the Senate as a result of oppo- 
sition to the bill originated by the Unity 
group. Another project was a co-operative 
store, which flourished until war prices 
made the business a losing venture. A 
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community kitchen was maintained at one 
time. 

In introducing Dr. Dexter, the president, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, declared that 
the chief job of the Social Service Coun- 
cil is to back up Dr. Dexter in his work. 
In the three years that the Department of 
Social Relations has been in’ existence, 
Dr. Dexter reported that he had visited 
112 Unitarian churches in twenty-seven 
different States and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is no longer necessary to spend 
time to explain the Department. Dr. Dexter 
has been asked to discuss the great social 
and international questions, making 129 
addresses during the last year. The De- 
partment is called upon increasingly to 
answer inquiries regarding the social func- 
tioning of the churches. 

The Department has given major atten- 
tion to fostering interest among Uni- 
tarians in the matter of world peace, the 
greatest social problem of the day; to 
emphasizing the application of religious 
idealism to industry and economic life; 
and to an attempt to develop a more 
effective organization of family life on 
the combined basis of freedom and loyalty. 
Penology is another field for future sery- 
ice. Naturally, the Department has also 
been interested in the strictly social sery- 
ice tasks, but it feels that Unitarians as 
a group have already achieved intelligent 
appreciation and co-operation with social 
agencies. No policies are outlined for the 
guidance of churches; the Department 
presents facts and opinions and trusts to 
the good will and intelligence of Uni- 
tarians to follow through to a conclusion. 

The Department has been concretely ac- 
tive in the international field by opposing 
increased naval armaments and by support- 
ing the Government in its efforts toward 
world peace through such means as the 
Kellogg Pact and the London Naval Con- 
ference. It has urged upon the churches 
the consideration of the World Court, 
American adherence to the League of Na- 
tions, and whatever else seemed te be in 
the direction of peace. - 

A comprehensive study of the Southern 
textile situation was made last year and 
the report is available for any persons 
interested. A similar study is now being 
made of the textile situation in New 
England. The Department is now also en- 
gaged in an analysis of some fifty family 
problems presented by Unitarian ministers 
in an effort to get actual data as to what 
churches and ministers have been able or 
unable to accomplish in dealing with family 
and sex problems. A study is being made, 
too, of cases obtained by the Federal 
Council of Churches. A policy of after- 
eare of certain groups of prisoners is 
being devised; and the Department is 
working with other churches~ toward in- 
terchurch co-operation with the National 
Conference of Social Work. But the De- 
partment is handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate funds to take care of its increasing 
opportunities. 

The American Unitarian Association, 
said Dr. Dexter, has done its part in es- 
tablishing the Department, and it must, 
of course, deyote its funds primarily to its 
fundamental mission, which is the strength- 
ening of existing churches and the estab- 
lishment of new outposts of liberal reli- 
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gion. “Its president and officers have been 
increasingly sympathetic and helpful as 
the years have gone on”, Dr. Dexter con- 
tinued. “There are limits, however, to 
their financial resources, even if there are 
none to their good will. 

“At the same time, the opportunities in 
front of the Department for service become 
increasingly large. There. is, therefore, a 
need for more support and, to become 
very practical, a support which finds its 
expression not only in good will but in 
hard cash. If the Department is in any 
sense fully to do its duty, it must have 
increasing appropriations. Our studies 
must be published, the money for traveling 
expenses and clerical assistance must be 
forthcoming, and it is my conviction that 
the Association has done all that can be 
expected of it. I am, therefore, laying 
before this body, not necessarily for ac- 
tion at this immediate juncture, but for 
each one of you to take home and con- 
sider, whether you cannot secure addi- 
tional contributions which can be used 
especially for this work. Such contribu- 
tions may be made to the Association, 
definitely earmarked for the Social Rela- 
tions Department, or they can be made 
in any other way. Ultimately, I feel that 
we need, just as the Department of Reli- 
gious Education needs, and has, separate 
funds of our own; then, as opportunity 
arises, we shall not be handicapped by the 
necessity of choosing between legitimate 
extension activities of the Association and 
our own important tasks. 

“Naturally, money is not everything. 
We need your sympathy and understand- 


ing; I need it and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation who are carrying on this and 
other departments with your mandate 
need it; but we also need financial sup- 
port. When the Department was estab- 
lished, the officers of the Association were 
told that there would be no lack of funds 
for its activity. The activities are manifold, 
the opportunities unlimited. We are handi- 
capped because the funds are not avail- 
able. If you believe, as I know you do, in 
the socialization of religion, you will take 
home with you this plea for its adequate 
support. 

“Just now, for example, we _ should 
greatly like to send out a ‘peace caravan’ 
of our young people in co-operation with 
‘peace caravans’ which the Quakers have 
been sending out for several years. Up 
to the present we cannot do so, because 
we have only part of the funds available. 
This is only one of many opportunities of 
which we might ayail ourselves. When 
this family study that I have mentioned 
above is completed, it will take funds for 
its publication and dissemination. If it is 
to be of the widest use it must be widely 
circulated, and other studies which are 
possible and co-operative efforts which we 
might make are dependent on limited 
financial resources. 

“The support and the good will which 
have been mine from ministers and lay- 
men in our- Fellowship and many on the 
outside have been exceedingly gratifying. 
On your good will, understanding, and 
support will depend our accomplishments 
quite as much as on any efforts which the 
Association or its departments can make.” 


Retreat for Ministers Founded 


Prominent speakers describe the place and purpose 


NE of the recent movements in Unita- 

rian history has been the acquiring 
of a retreat for ministers at South Wood- 
stock, Conn. A meeting, for the purpose 
of bringing this venture before the Fellow- 
ship, was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Monday afternoon, May 19, Wm. 
Roger Greeley presiding. The speakers 
were Walter Prichard Eaton, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, Ernest G. Adams, Rey. Abbot 
Peterson, and Rey. Miles Hanson. All the 
addresses centered about the value of the 
property as a quiet place for rest and 
meditation, its natural beauty, and the 
part it is going to play in the future life 
of the Fellowship. Following is a synopsis 
of the several addresses taken together, 
making a general description : 

The idea of a retreat for ministers has 
been successfully developed in other de- 
nominations, notably the Episcopalian. If 
we are to conclude from the enthusiasm 
displayed at this meeting, the Unitarian 
idea will meet with equal -success. The 
location is by a lake, by a grove of pines 
cathedral-like in their majestic propor- 
tions. The house is centrally located, and 
at convenient distances from New York, 
Providence, Worcester, and Boston. The 
village is on a motor highway; but the 
retreat is well secluded, and ideal in its 
privacy. It is a place to which ministers, 
tired with the routine of parish and pulpit, 
can go and find complete rest. It is also 


finely located for the development of mind 
and spirit. One week’s or two weeks’ stay 
will mean recuperation for body and mind. 
The wish is that, in time, an informal 
order be instituted among the ministry, 
with ideals of complete separation for a 
time from distracting experiences. This 
order would be a body of men dedicated to 
the liberal evangel, seeking, to use an 
evangelical phrase, unction for the spirit. 

It seems that generous contributions 
have been made to finance the movement. 
Considerable sums are in sight, which, 
when secured, will enable ministers to 
enjoy the advantages at minimum cost. 

It should prove to be more than a rest- 
house. It should prove of vital value to 
the whole Fellowship; for in its seclusion 
and inspiration, Woodstock should send 
ministers back to their parishes more fit 
for their task. In this sense it is a move- 
ment in which not only ministers, as the 
direct recipients of its benefits, are to be 
included, but one in which the laity will 
benefit. The retreat will strengthen the 
corporate life of the entire denomination, 
as Star Island is doing, if in a more 
modest manner. 

THE REGISTER Will publish a more de- 
tailed article on the retreat, with illustra- 
tions, in a coming issue. This account will 
describe its beginnings, give an extended 
picture of the environment, and emphasize 
what the retreat intends to accomplish. 
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Ministers Vote Overwhelmingly for Freedom 


Reaffirm the solidarity of the Fellowship in a time of variety of 
religious opinion, and urge full recognition for 


HAT both humanists and theists should 

remain in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
discuss their differences freely, and avert 
schism, and that future published services 
and hymns should include materials ac- 
ceptable to both viewpoints—this re- 
affirmation of the freedom and solidarity 
of the Fellowship has been voted over- 
whelmingly by members of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. The action is important 
in the light of recent discussions concern- 
ing varieties of religious viewpoint. The 
resolutions, and the results of the mail 
vote on them as announced at the Union’s 
annual meeting in Boston, Mass., on Mon- 
day of Anniversary Week, follow: 

“Resolved, That, in view of the 
present theological controversy in our 
denomination, we unite in reaffirming 
loyalty to our traditional principles 
of tolerance, to the end that free dis- 
cussion between theists and humanists 
be not impaired, that both factions 
be urged to retain fellowship in our 
ranks, that no schism be allowed to 
ensue.” 

This resolution was carried by a vote of 
177 to eight, with forty-six not voting. 

“Whereas, The Unitarian principle 
of tolerance should, in fact, as well 
as in theory, permit differing religious 
beliefs within our fellowship, and 

“Whereas, Many of the humanist 
elements of worship may be used by 
both theists and humanists, 

“Resolved, That we deplore any new 
venture to bring out either a markedly 
theist or markedly humanist hymn 
or service book as being harmfully 
schismatic; and be it further 

“Resolved, That future publications 
of hymn and service books sponsored 
by our denomination contain a wide 
selection of material acceptable to 
both theists and humanists.” 


The vote on this was 170 in favor and 
eleven against, with fifty not voting. 


wm 
Professor Hocking’s Address 


As timely as this vote was the principal 
address at the Union meeting in Bulfinch 
Place Church, delivered by Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking of the department of phi- 
losophy in Harvard University, on “Recent 
Philosophical Conceptions of God’. His 
address was attentively followed and 
heartily applauded. Seldom has a speaker 
been so well received at these meetings, 
and much regret was expressed that there 
was no opportunity for general discussion. 

The conception of God is constantly in 
flux, said Professor Hocking. In the past 
generation of philosophy there have been 
three stages: the disagreement of Royce 
and Bradley with absolute idealism, in an 
effort to find a place for purpose in which 
the individual has some part; the whole- 
some ridicule and refreshing irreverence 
which James leveled against the absolute, 
and the consequent shift of attention to 
the study of religious consciousness; and 
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all points of view 


the search of the new realists, encouraged 
by the spirit of James, from the point of 
view of worship. 

Bertrand Russell approaches the prob- 
lem through logic, which leads to the 
conception of God as the abstract ideal. 
The real world has no divinity at all. 
All is process, event. There is no sub- 


stance. Things are made up of neutral 


units of sensation combined in experience 
to form objects of the physical world and 
eontrol of our minds. Events in the 
physical world are indifferent to per- 
sonality. There is no ultra-human agency 
co-operating with man. There is no life 
after death. We give the world the only 
“quality” it has. Good and evil are our 
own. The kingdom of values is man’s 
province and man’s alone. 


we 

But Russell has a place for worship. If 
there is no room for morals in his system, 
there is room for a vigorous morale which 
he would eagerly sustain. Power is the 
dominant character of the physical world ; 
power is the dominant character of man’s 
desire. But power is evil. Man can escape 
power in nature and in desire by seeking 
refuge in the realm of abstract ideals. The 
temple in which man worships is the 
temple of ideals, pure insight, logic, where 
there is no deviation from perfection. In 
this world of eternal beauty man must 
take refuge. 

But Russell does not remain in the 
realm of abstract ideals. He selects at 
their dictates and incorporates these selec- 
tions in reality, thus bringing a physical 
concretion of a certain amount about 
these ideals. So long as the world is power, 
the worshiper must accept tragedy and 
suffering. Suffering teaches a certain 
amount of secondary beauty: the solidarity 
of the sufferers. Then we come to the 
mystery of pain itself, which “binds to 
the world by bonds of sorrow’. “But”, 
said Professor Hocking, “if this is true, 
sorrow ceases to be evil. Death, suffering, 
and the irrevocable past, when felt and 
known, are conquered in degree. The 
knower is separate from and superior to 
that which he knows.” 

Russell’s God is still an abstraction 
from the actual course of eyents. But in 
three places his thought touches deeper 
than he values: (1) the mystery of the 
birth of man from the dead world, (2) the 
mystery and suffering which unites us 
with the objective world, (3) the tendency 
to pass from the refuge of abstract ideals 
to union with actual fact. James suggests 
a step which Russell should take: We 
need to find in the world some concrete 
thing to worship which is as real as we 
are; an ideal tendency in things which 
works with us, a real object and not an 
abstraction. 

Professor Hocking turned next to the 
conception of God arising from the hu- 
manistic sciences of psychology and 
sociology. Durheim, a French sociologist, 


is the best exponent in this field. Psy- 
chology, though it is dealing too much in 
the abnormal, looks upon worship as a 
function of the normal man. It has en- 
deavored to develop systems of worship 
on a subjective basis alone. Psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis will find themselves in the 
ditch unless they give place to a sound 
metaphysics which will support their sub- 
jective with the objective, God. In the 
same way sociology talks of brotherhood, 
equality, liberty. These terms cannot be 
justified on a purely human basis. Equality 
only arises in the idea of a cosmic enter- 
prise in which we are only at the be- 
ginning. The ideas of sociological human- 
ism will fall unless they are based upon 
an objective God. 

Clearly, Professor Hocking felt more 
sympathy with Alexander and still more 
with Professor Whitehead, both of whom 
he discussed. Alexander regards deity as 
the next stage beyond that we know. It 
is not mind or spirit, for these already 
exist, but something which lies in the 
mystery beyond them. So long as we 
follow the urge, we do our part. But deity 
is not only each emerging value; each 
value spreads its deity backward over the 
whole as it emerges. God is the result, and 
not the original fact. But the emergence 
transforms the original elements. Professor 
Hocking: feels that Alexander’s God is an 
abstraction and that his ascending steps 
are too simple to explain reality. 

ws 

Professor Whitehead disregards sub- 
stance. The essence of the world is process. 
The fundamental feature of process is 
creativity. Every instant is a new creation, 
a rearrangement of elements, and every 
rearrangement is itself a new element. 
Creativity is due to the fact that these 
rearrangements tend toward greater har- 
mony, value, increase of organic relation. 
This nisus toward harmony justifies call- 
ing creativity God. God is the principle 
of creation. God is not personal. He is 
“the fundamental rightness in things”. He 
is purpose, and may be said to be “striy- 
ing” and “longing”. He may be called love. 

In His relation to the world, God does 
not have His own way. Evil is real. Eyil 
introduces elements into the world which 
God cannot control; but He can take them 
into account. He is infinitely patient. Byil 
if left to itself will work itself out. Thus 
He uses evil to make the world more yalu- 
able than it was before. God suffers as 
man suffers. He gives to suffering its swift 
insight into the values which can come 
from it. It is the mirror which reveals 
to each creature its greatness. His God is 
finite, struggling with eyil. 

In the last chapter of “Process and 
Reality”, Professor Whitehead takes back 
the idea of the “fragmentary God”. The 
world becomes a monism. He comes to the 
idea of redemption through suffering and 
revises esthetic values, placing moral 
values first. 
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In closing, Professor Hocking said that 
the strength of the ministry was that it 
was in possession of the primitive element 
in religion. Philosophy must always turn 
to the ministry for the test of the prac- 
tical value of its teachings. The strategic 
position to hold at the present time is 
mysticism, for mysticism recognizes that 
God exists, while refusing to commit itself 
to any absolute or final position with 
regard to the nature of God. 

Preceding Professor Hocking’s address, 
President Sydney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School spoke briefiy on re- 
cruiting. the ministry, describing the 
methods by which search is constantly 
being made for competent candidates in 
parishes and schools and colleges. Recall- 
ing the common observation that too great 
a proportion of Unitarian ministers come 
from other denominations, Dr. Snow 
pointed out that, of the three Meadville 
graduates this year, two were from Uni- 
tarian families and one was of Univer- 
salist background, also that there is an 
increasing number of Unitarian-born stu- 
dents at Meadville. 

The ministers adjourned to the Boston 
City Club for their luncheon, and there 
voted to instruct the Executive Committee 
to plan for the regular Ministers’ Insti- 
tute the coming autumn. Rey. Kenneth C. 
Walker of Hollis, L.I., called the attention 
of the ministers to the proposed Institute 
on Family Relations, which is being 
planned.by certain ministers and Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter of the Department of 
Social Relations. It is felt that such an 
institute would fill an essential need 
in a minister’s pastoral work. Specially 
equipped ministers, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and Dr. Dexter will probably con- 
stitute the staff, and the meetings will be 
held for four days after Easter of 1931 at 
some quiet country hostelry not too far 
from New York City and Boston. 

These officers had been elected by mail 
ballot: 

President, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line, Mass.; vice-presidents, one for each 
region: New Pngland—Rey. Earl C. Davis, 
Concord, N.H.; Middle States—Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y.; Southern 
States—Rey. John C. Petrie, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Western States—Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Rocky Mountain 
States—Rev. George Gilmour, Denver, 
Colo.; Pacific States—Rev. Dorothy Dyar, 
Seattle, Wash.; Canada—Rey. Lawrence 
Clare, Montreal, Que.; secretary-treasurer. 
Rey. Ransom F. Carver, Billerica, Mass. ; 
directors for two years, Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn, Taunton, Mass., Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, Braintree, Mass.; Committee on 
Supply of Pulpits, Rev. Lyman VY. Rut- 
ledge, Dedham, Mass., chairman, Dr. 
Frederic Gill of Arlington, Mass., Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith, Watertown, Mass.: 
secretary of Committee on Supply of Pul- 
pits, Rev. Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass. ; 
Nominating Committee, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, Flushing, N.Y., Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. John 
H. Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn., Rev. 
Otto Lyding, Nashua, N.H.; director of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Minot Simons, New York City. 
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Personal Liberty Must Be Achieved, 
Says Speaker on Prohibition Problem 


Ae in their social outlook and 
action, the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety and the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice held a joint meeting in the 
Old South Meeting House, Monday after- 
noon, with a large attendance. 

At the opening, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton 
of the Temperance Society presided. The 
treasurer’s report showed the financial] 
standing of the Society to be excellent. 
The income from dues and contributions 
has been steadily increasing for the past 
few years, and last year it was more than 
fifty per cent greater than the previous 
year. 

Mrs. Tilton made a report on a prohibi- 
tion survey carried on among Unitarian 
ministers. This poll showed a majority of 
about three to one for prohibition. On the 
question as to the State prohibition law 
in Massachusetts, the vote was six to one 
in favor of retaining the law. There has 
been a large increase in the membership 
of the Society. An active campaign has 
been carried on in circulating Unitarian 
temperance literature. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Prof. John Herman Randall, Jr. of 
Columbia University. Any meeting having 
a speaking program depends as much on 
the personality of its speakers as upon 
their utterances. On Monday afternoon, 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the speakers 
were features of the gathering. Mrs. 
Tilton in making preliminary remarks 
sounded .a distinctly optimistic note in 
regard to the promise of prohibition. 

Professor Randall has a winning com- 
bination of youth, learning, eloquence, and 
a profound belief in the cause which he 
espouses. He approached his subject, “Per- 
sonal Liberty and Social Control in an 
Industrial Age’, from the philosophical 
standpoint. At the same time he took into 
account the practical temperament of the 
present generation. He said, in part: 

“To speak of the controversial topic of 
prohibition is to invite disagreement. To 
speak upon the general principles under- 
lying prohibition is to rush headlong into 
a debate. Prohibition presents two sorts 
of fighting issues: questions of political, 
moral, and philosophical principles, and 
questions of practical procedure. The con- 
trol of the liquor traffic involves the gen- 
eral social principles upon which any form 
of social control is to be advocated and 
justified; and it also involves a host of 
problems as to the specific means em. 
ployed in making that control effective. 

“Needless to say, I am not satisfied with 
the administrative means employed at 
present in the attempt to make prohibition 
effective. Ten years ago we all had high 
hopes of this great social experiment. We 
did not realize the tremendous difficulties 
to be met; above all, we did not anticipate 
the lack of sincerity in high places. Not 
unnaturally, many of those who expected 
that an age-old social problem was to be 
solved overnight have grown discouraged 
and now want to try some other means of 
dealing with it. But I strongly suspect 


that the chief reason for the dissatisfac- 
tion now widely felt with prohibition by 
high-minded men is not any conviction 
that the liquor traffic ought not to be 
controlled, but the reluctant realization 
that the means employed have not suc- 
ceeded in adequately controlling it. To me, 
the most serious aspect of the present 
prohibition situation is the revival of the 
notion of personal liberty, the freedom to 
do as one wants, as a worthy end of in- 
dividual and social life. 

“Whatever its value in the past, such 
personal liberty is a form of freedom 
which has no place in our modern world 
as an adequate principle of human living. 
Human freedom is never a present posses 
sion, but a process to be achieved; and it 
is to be achieved neither by merely re- 
moving obstacles alone, nor by merely pro- 
viding wise measures of social control. 
The problem is more difficult than that; 
it is a problem of education and personal 
growth, of the creation of a social intelli- 
gence. The absence of hindrance to the 
fulfillment of desires will not set men 
free, unless those desires are intelligently 
guided; nor will the wisest social regula- 
tion liberate, however necessary it may 
be as the prerequisite of such liberation, 
unless its effect is to stimulate intelli- 
gence and educate in more intelligent 
desires.” 

At the business meeting of the Tem- 
perance Society, the election of officers 
took place with the following results: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold, West Roxbury, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield, 
Mass.; treasurer, Waitstill H. Sharp, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Directors: Herbert S. Brown, 
Dedham, Mass.; Robert C. Dexter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. William G. Eliot, 
Portland, Ore.; Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, 
Mass.; Rev. James A. Fairley, White 
Plains, N.Y.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Horton, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rey. Francis W. Holden, Rockland, Mass. ; 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rey. Forrester Macdonald, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; 
Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, Roslindale, 
Mass.; Mrs. George Whiting, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Rey. Robert W. Jones of Boston, presi- 
dent of the Fellowship for Social Justice, 
presided at the meeting during the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Randall’s paper. 


Does it matter to what far past the 
moral sense of man is traced or to what 
lowly beginnings? It is here; it rose with 
him—a life-star—out of the depths; it 
abides and grows—a ray of white light in 
the dim country of the world. 

—J. Fort Newton. 
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In Personal Appreciation 


HILE THE MAY MEETINGS are going on, 

it behooves the Editor of THe REGISTER to 
keep tight to his desk, for his business is to get the 
full reports of the week through to his readers in 
the two forthcoming issues of the paper. It is a 
pressing task. In sticking to it, he loses much. The 
past week he would have been a glad hearer of all 
of the central speakers if it had been possible. But 
there were compensations for which he is grateful 
beyond words. He enjoyed a continuing visitation 
of men and women in the Fellowship which filled in 
all of the otherwise vacant periods awaiting “copy”. 
These friends told the stories of their own year and 
brought courage, counsel, criticism, and inquiry 
for information on mooted matters about THE 
REGISTER. 

There is a unique communion of religious people 
in the world, and they are ours! Something makes 
them highly distinct—and kindred. If one quality 
outshines all others among our ministers in their 
relations with one another it is candor, which is 
outspoken honesty. Very little conniving is done. 
When a man’s word is identic with his very person, 
as we can say definitely it is with the Unitarian 
ministry in a superlative degree, there is nothing 
hard for the Editor who strives to serve them all. 

One thing we should like to do—so to act always 
that we would be worthy of the confidence of all 
these men (and of course the laity also), for they 
do not require more than one is able to do and they 
are loyal if one is fair and helpful. 


How He Endures 


HAT THE NEGRO ENDURES, and how he 
endures, is the theme of a recent article by 
Robert Russa Moton of Tuskegee Institute. In the 
face of all his difficulties, the Negro thrives. Dr. 
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Moton says: “Segregation, disfranchisement, preju- 
dice, injustice, lawlessness—in spite of them he 
prospers. Above it all his voice rises singing, and 
the note of his joy has become the symbol of our 
modern American. Whatever he hides in his heart, 
whatever he may think in the back of his head, he 
turns to the world a smiling face, and in spite of 
itself the world, when it turns to look, is capti- 
vated by that smile; when it stops to listen, is 
thrilled by that song. And all the while he presses 
steadily onward, determined to let no man, no 
movement, drag him down so low as to make him 
hate his fellow-man.” 


A Forgotten Aspect 


NE ASPECT of birth control which has noth- 
ing to do with the subject as it is usually con- 
sidered, and yet is quite as important as the resolu- 
tions last week in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion which followed the conventional action of 
church bodies on the social necessity of keeping 
down the population, is the control of a husband 
in the marital bond so that his wife and helpmeet 
may not be physically wrecked and spiritually 
destroyed. 

When we speak of birth control, we generally 
mean the limitation of the number of children to be 
born. But that has nothing to do with the civilized 
sex-life, which is really prior to and more important 
than any other question on this whole subject. We 
may wisely determine the birth rate in a given 
family without affecting in the slightest degree the 
sexual conduct thereof. Many a wife is a palpable 
failure as a human being who has not violated the 
law of birth control as it is conceived by the best 
authorities. 

Our neighbors of the Roman Catholic Church 
inveigh against the degrading of the estate of mar- 
riage when it becomes loose sex conduct. They are 
right; and whether or not we, like them, call mar- 
riage a sacrament, unless it is regarded as morally 
equivalent to a sacrament it is not a marriage but 
a low and nameless convenience. 


Beyond Stewardship Ethics 


HAT BRILLIANT SOCIALIZER of the gos- 

pel, Reinhold Niebuhr, asks, “Is stewardship 
ethical?” Before we studied his close-knit ratiocina- 
tion, we were emboldened to answer in the negative, 
following up with an instant positive declaration. 
Our answer would be that stewardship has been 
superseded in a democratic world by another and 
better idea. It seems to us this distinguished teacher 
must advance to a new day. What Dr. Niebuhr 
attempts to do is to make the man of control get 
it out of his head that he may regard his “power 
in his factory much as kings of old regarded their 
prerogatives”. He wants to make this man sense 
democracy and brotherhood, and thus impel him — 
to right conduct toward all men. Not generosity 
nor yet philanthropy will suffice, but a deep-seated 
knowledge of what economic conditions are and 
what they do to human beings. The United States 
tariff on lace amounting to 300 per cent. has thrown 
25,000 French lace-makers out of work. What about 
that? The effect of tariff reprisals in France, let us 
say on our trade with them in automobiles,—what 
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does that mean? Certainly, it ranges far into a new 
world of human relation. 

No man wants any other man to be his steward. 
A steward, in the Biblical sense, which is the Nie- 
buhr sense, is a superior, who takes care of de- 
pendents, Originally, a steward was a “sty-ward”. 
Actually a keeper of a sty; then a caretaker of 
domestic animals; always in a position to do justly 
or otherwise to those who had to take what he 
chose to give. That idea belonged to a simple 
Bea time with pastoral fringes of peasant 
olk. 

Stewards, it seems to us, no longer are a part of 
Christianity. We have outgrown the word and the 
connotation. To-day we are working on the prin- 
ciple that every man is entitled to certain high 
rights because he is a man; an employer, who also 
is just a man, is compelled, by this new ethic, not 
to take care of the other man, but to stabilize so- 
ciety by providing regular employment on terms 
stipulated by social necessity and guaranteed by 
the force of custom or law. The State steps in and 
commands, at last, where once the Church, in a day 
of kings, made its stewardship plea. That is the 
reality of the matter, and the Church itself with 
a later gospel has brought us to it. A man who gets 
power to-day must use it primarily for the 
community. 


Lack of Style 


ERE IS A WORD about style, or, if one please, 

the lack of it, in writing or speaking. The other 
day a man was giving an address on new findings 
in theology—the so-called humanist movement. It 
was said of him that his material was not co-ordi- 
nated, that it lacked form and was void of style. 
He just poured it out. The observation was just. 
But the critic was too severe. We cannot expect, in 
a venture into a new field, that a man will give 
perfection of balance to his subject matter, for 
the simple reason that the matter itself is still 
nascent, inchoate. That was frue of Emerson. He 
had no prose style in the rhetorician’s exact sense. 
His ideas came tumbling, not irrelevant one to an- 
other but not correlated, either, because he had no 
finished system of thought. For style, go to the 
orthodox. They have everything down exactly. 
Every part of thought is measured; all they have 
to do is to fit the parts together like a cabinet- 
maker and the task is done. Most Unitarian ser- 
mons in this sense lack style. Those we have 
listened to that have had the most form seemed 
least Unitarian. 

We like the idea in the old word “discourses”. 
The teachers began in idea and led it along, or 
the other way around. It was always coherent in 
its inward parts, though outwardly it was not art. 
It had no special ending, for the not impertinent 
reason that there is no ending to truth. It is a 
process and not a rounded product. Hard thought 
is in such discourses, and the preacher is unceas- 
ingly searching. 

It must be a painful thing for a man to try to be 
at once an artist and a prophet or seer. They do not 
belong in the same person. The observation will 
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be made quite rightly that we leave the subject 
half-treated. There are themes, of course, which 
may be given the exquisite finish of the artist; but 
such subjects are in the fields already much tra- 
versed, and the writer or speaker in dealing with 
them is confirming rather than discovering and 
creating ideas. When a preacher is caught up by 
an irresistible conception, he cannot wait till he 
has proportioned and polished it. By that time it 
would be cold; and when it is cold it is no longer 
a Sermon or any kind of moving discourse. In the 
religious calling it is our business to look first for 
the word of life and not for the letter of art. If, 
haply, we have both, it is well, but beware the artist 
lest he capitulate to his art, letting his religion die. 


‘Teasing a Bishop 


HEN A BISHOP voluntarily gives up his 

office, that is news. One of the most engaging 
men in the Methodist episcopacy, Frederick B. 
Fisher, who has been resident bishop in Calcutta, 
India, for ten years, on his own initiative and to 
the distress of his colleagues, has surrendered his 
office and will return at once to the pastorate in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One explanation for his withdrawal is Bishop 
Fisher’s distaste for administrative details, for he 
is primarily a preacher. In the fact that his gifts 
are prophetic is to be found, we believe, the real 
reason for Bishop Fisher’s action. Remember he is 
in India. We have been hearing from Fisher this 
past decade in spiritual defense of the things which 
Mahatma Gandhi is striving for. He has likened the 
Indian ascetic and reformer to Christ. Up and 
down the land the Bishop has gone preaching the 
gospel of Jesus, whom Fisher believes he was com- 
missioned to herald to the ends of the earth. He 
would not exclude India because it was dangerous 
to speak; he only knew of the great need of the 
Christian doctrine there. 

Our friend the Editor of Zion’s Herald, who has 
a holy impertinence in wanting to know the “low- 
down” in all half-hidden ecclesiastical matters, 
wrote to Bishop Fisher, and asked him for the 
“exact facts”. Is it true, said Dr. Hartman, in sub- 
stance, that the Government in India exerted 
“moral pressure” upon you, and did send “secret 
service agents to your meetings”? Replied Bishop 
Fisher: “It is true that, because of my friendship 
for Gandhi, secret service representatives have at- 
tended and reported my meetings. This has, of 
course, given me greater audiences of intelligent 
Indians and has advertised rather than hindered 
my work, .. . However, the embarrassment of this 
teasing method rests in the fact that they have ap- 
proached missionaries, informing them of their 
activities, thus bringing fear or distress to innocent 
men.” While Bishop Fisher adds that he would not 
“exaggerate” this “minor irritation”, the fact is it is 
a major iniquity. Prophets at home know it is so in 
more congregations than we can number, and in all 
branches of the Church. Liberal ministers are not 
strangers to “teasing methods’. There is but one 
cure: More prophecy. Bishop Fisher ought to have 
stood by to the better end! 
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Literature 


A Literary Discovery 


Josephine Pollitt’s book about Emily Dickinson has much to recom- 
mend it. Her analysis of the personality of the Amherst poetess is search- 
ing and discriminating. It carries conviction. Not so persuasive is her 
attempt to fasten the identity of her heroine’s frustrated romance on 
Major Edward Hunt, husband of her friend, the author of Ramona. The 
reasons offered, in our opinion, fail to carry weight. The book’s one con- 


tribution of value to the subject, we think, is a bit of literary detective, 


work done by Miss Pollitt, whereby she brings to light the suggestive fact 
that the novel contributed by Helen Hunt to the No Name Series, Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice, is, in reality, the story of Emily Dickinson. The con- 
nection between the two was so evident that when this novel, now long: 
forgotten, first appeared, many of Miss Dickinson’s Amherst neighbors 


recognized it, at once, and taxed her with having written it. 


A Legend Refuted 


T, J. MEEK 

Tun Lost THN TRIBFS A MyTH: SUGGES- 
TIONS TOWARD REWRITING HEBREW HISTORY. 
By Allen H. Godbey, Ph.D. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press. $7.50. 

A book decidedly out of the ordinary. 
Its theme is an old one, but its treatment 
is of the freshest sort. And no one read- 
ing this book can ever again speak of the 
“Lost Ten Tribes”; first, because the 
author shows conclusively that there is 
nothing within or outside the Old Testa- 
ment to indicate that-a whole group of 
Ten Tribes was ever carried into captiv- 
ity; and second, because there never was 
a “Jewish race” in the strict sense of the 
word and hence no Ten Tribes as an eth- 
nie group to get lost. As the reviewer has 
indicated elsewhere (Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought, VI, 377), “there is not 
now, and probably never was, a nation of 
one somatic stock. Every nation is the 
product of a melting pot, and the Hebrew 
nation probably to a greater degree than 
any other in ancient times.” This thesis 
Godbey has elaborated and demonstrated 
beyond all question of doubt. Further- 
more, he has shown that the Hebrews, or 
Israelites, as he would prefer to call them, 
were vigorous propagandists of their 
Yahweh cult from the beginning. As early 
as Isaiah’s time, they had made converts 
in southern Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, Abys- 
sinia, southeastern Africa, and southern 
India, as well as in northern Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus. Later, they spread 
among the Berbers, Moors, and West 
African Negroes, and eastward into Per- 
sia, Turkestan, Tartary, and China. At 
various times there were deportations of 
Israelites, but never on a large scale, and 
their diffusion throughout the world is 
due rather to migrations brought about 
by various agencies, like mercantile and 
military colonizing and a strong prose- 
lytizing zeal. Hence there was a tremen- 
dous spreading abroad of Jewish people 
and the Jewish religion, and of necessity 
an incessant mingling of non-Jewish and 
Jewish blood, which even in early times 
was anything but pure. The mass of his- 
torical, archeological, and anthropological 
data so carefully compiled by Dr. Godbey 
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must surely deal a deathblow to all the 
assumptions and fanciful speculations of 
those who periodically have sought and 
claimed to find the Lost Ten Tribes. 

The book is a mine of information, not 
only for the particular subject under dis- 
cussion, but upon many related topics. It 
is almost encyclopedic in its scope; and 
it is all most stimulating and suggestive, 
whether one agrees everywhere with the 
author or not. Naturally, there are places 
where there must be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. For example, it is not 
likely that many will follow Godbey in 
his thesis that Yahweh came to Palestine 
from Babylonia (to be identified possibly 
with Ea) and had his origin probably 
with the Hurrians. Diaches (ZA, XXII, 
125f.) and Luckenbill (AJTh, XXII, 
47ff.) both have shown that the word 
Yahweh is not found in cuneiform litera- 
ture until the eighth century B.o. (cf. also 
Landsberger, ZA, XXXV, 24, and Driver, 
ZAW, XLVI, 7ff.), and Godbey has not 
disproved their contention. 

The volume is a most extensive one 
of over eight hundred pages. There are 
three beautifully drawn maps, an exten- 
Sive bibliography of thirty-three pages, 
forty-four pages of illustrations, and the 
usual indices. It is a volume that must 
redound greatly to the honor of Duke 
University and its distinguished professor 
of Old Testament. 


Fondly Credulous? 


THHISM AND THH Mopwrn Moop. By Walter 
Marshall Horton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 


This important little book is a model 
of what a philosophical treatise on reli- 
gion ought to be. It is clear, luminous 
even, and free from animus. In the first 
chapters, Professor Horton deals with the 
dominant tendencies and the logical out- 
come of the humanistic movement in reli- 
gion. He regards the Unitarian Church as 
a pretty good barometer for the detection 
of approaching theological storms, and he 
thinks the humanist hurricane may strike 
all Christendom before long. He believes 
that the logic of the humanist movement 
will inevitably carry its representatives 
much farther than most of them have yet 
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gone. If we want to see what the outcome 
of the movement will be, we are pointed 
to Joseph Wood Krutch, to whom ‘the 
humanistic exaltation of human ideals and 
values looks as fondly credulous as the 
theistic attitude of dependence on God 
looks to the humanist”. Down the inclined 
plane we go, to find at last that human 
values are dissolved, and we land in com- 
plete disillusionment. The author argues 
with much plausibility that humanism 
must do one of two things: it must either 
apply its thoroughgoing naturalism, which 
will destroy its faith in man, or it must 
affirm “the objective validity of human 
values, which will lead it to a more appre- 
ciative view of the non-human world”. 
Faith in science cannot long survive faith 
in man, and this faith is dependent upon 
confidence in the cosmos. We cannot con- 
tinue to believe in humanity when we have 
ceased to believe in the cosmos of which 
humanity is an organic part. When we 
forget, or fail to appreciate, the signifi- 
cance of the fact that human ideals and 
values are events occurring in nature, then 
our human values and human enthusiasms 
feel the cosmic chill. “A cold, suspicious 
attitude toward the cosmos is hard to 
combine with a trustful and affectionate 
attitude toward human beings. Wither 
trust and affection will radiate out into 
nature, or what we call Cosmic Imperial- 
ism will trickle down into human rela- 
tions.” In order to escape the chilly view 
of the cosmos and the utter disillusion- 
ment of those for whom Mr. Krutch is 
spokesman, it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that “nature is not a bare physical 
mechanism devoid of meaning and value, 
but an organic system in which beauty, 
goodness, and intelligence, as well as mass 
and velocity, are objectively inherent’. 
Surely ‘the same logie which drives us 
to seek the source of what is best in our- 
selves in the human race from which we 
spring drives us also to seek the source of 
what is best in humanity in something 
beyond humanity”. The last two chapters 
treat of the God of human experience and 
the God of Christian faith. They are very 
clear, constructive, and helpful. 
q. B.D. 


Miss Emily 


FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR. 
Boston: Little, Brown 


EMILY DICKINSON, 
By Macgregor Jenkins. 
and Company. $3.00. 

A book valuable out of proportion to 
its material bulk. Emily Dickinson was 
born a hundred years ago. More than 
forty years ago, she died. Only recently 
has she begun to come into her own. 
Yet, already, the little Amherst poetess is 
the center of an increasing bulk of legend. 
With her life, myth and folklore are busy ; 
so that there is a very real danger, with 
the passing years, of her becoming a 
legendary figure, different from the 
woman she actually was. In offsetting 
this peril, Mr. Jenkins’s little volume 
renders no small service. It was his good 
fortune to spend his boyhood in Amherst, 
while Hmily Dickinson still lived there, 
and where his father was minister of the 
Congregational church. The families were 
neighbors and intimate friends, the boy 
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and his two sisters being playmates of 
Miss Dickinson’s nephews and _neices. 
By favor of this companionship, their 
playground being the Dickinson yard and 
garden, the poetess was, to them, a famil- 
iar figure. She fed them gingerbread, 
sympathized with their dreams, some- 
times protected them from the lightnings 
of parental justice. To them, she was 
“Miss Emily”. Of this association, Mr. 
Jenkins draws a picture alluring and alto- 
gether human, which goes far toward dis- 
pelling any idea that Miss Dickinson was 
morbid, queer. “Every détail of her life 
is being dressed in the fabulous array of 
fable. To present a simple and un- 
adorned picture of the poet in her rela- 
tions to her family and intimate friends 
is the object of this modest volume. It is 
entirely informal; it makes no pretense 
to be a final valuation of its subject.” 
For that very reason is it the more inter- 
esting, reconstructing, as it does, the little 
details of life in the old New England 
town, and the very human personality of 
her who was its most original inhabitant. 
Henceforth, no student of her life and 
writings can afford to neglect this book. 
A.R. A. 


Rough Passage 


THE SuHrip or TrurH. By Lettice Ulpha 
Cooper. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.50. 

That this novel won a prize of one 
thousand pounds, offered by an English 
publishing house for the best religious 
novel, we are not surprised, for it is fiction 
of a high quality. A modern Robert Ells- 
mere, it paints a vivid picture of the in- 
ward struggles of a Yorkshire clergyman 
who loses his faith and finds it again after 
many days. A High Churchman, vicar of 
a country village, father of two children, 
married to a charming wife, Clement 
Dyson, suffering under the burdens imposed 
by increasing expenses and a small salary, 
thinks himself out of the creeds of ortho- 
doxy, suffers greatly, enduring manifold 
hardships and one serious temptation, be- 
fore the ship of his soul finds anchorage 
in calmer waters. A genuine spiritual 
hero, he fights manfully a long battle. 
The sundry phases of his struggle are de- 
seribed with force and no little beauty. 
Through the story runs recurrent mention 
of a poem of John Masefield, Truth, froin 
which it derives point and the suggestion 
for its title. Humor, sympathy, and in- 
sight are its dominant characteristics. 

A. R. H. 


A Puritan Heroine 


Tun NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTIVITY AND RES- 
TORATION OF Mrs. MARY ROWLANDSON. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. 

A fitting contribution to the Tercente- 
nary literature now appearing is this re- 
issue of a famous colonial pamphlet first 
printed two hundred and fifty years ago. 
A human document of real worth, it nar- 
rates the tragic experiences which befell 
the wife of the minister at Lancaster, 
Mass., when she was taken prisoner by 
the Indians during the French and Indian 
War. During the three weeks intervening 
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between the time of her capture and re- 
lease, she endured many privations and 
sufferings. Her description of life among 
the aborigines is graphic, impressive as 
much by what it leaves out as by what it 
asserts. The story has interest not only 
for the hardships endured by its heroine, 
but for the vivid picture it presents of 
one of the formidable dangers which con- 
fronted the early settlers of New Eng- 
land. To this edition, Rev. Frederick L. 
Weis contributes a fitting introduction. 
A.R. H. 


Ethical Religion 
HUMANE RELIGION. By Frank Kingdon. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 
The author is pastor of Calvary Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, East Orange, N.J. 
He writes with the ease of a scholar 
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familiar with his subject, and, while he 
contributes no fresh or especially original 
ideas to our previous knowledge, he gives 
an interesting outline of the ethical de- 
velopment produced by religion and phi- 
losophy. The first part of the book reviews 
the moral ideals of the Bible, from the 
patriarchs to the apostles, and shows how 
the chief value of the Bible lies not in 
the doctrines of its writers, but in the 
moral idealism that inspired them to labor 
for human betterment. The sacred part 
sketches the ethical teaching of the phi- 
losophers, from Plato and Plotinus to 
Kant, Hegel, William James, John Dewey, 
and Borden P. Bowne. Religion and phi- 
losophy bring the same vision of ethical 
values. The author says: “We have ex- 
plored the history of Christianity to see 
how essential has been the passion of 
brotherhood in its unfolding, how charac- 
teristic of its heroes has been the for- 
getting of themselves in concentration of 
their powers on improving the conditions 
of their fellows. We have also seen that 
as the winds of the centuries winnow the 
thoughts of the philosophers, all go off 
as chaff except those which carry in them 
the grain of humane purpose and social 
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idealism.” The third part of the book is 
concerned with the social ideals of modern 
Christianity, especially in relation to the 
Family, Patriotism, Peace, Education, and 
Industrial Problems. A good sound book 
on practical, ethical religion. WwW. A.V. 


For the Traveler 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO Huropr. New Revised 
Edition. By William D. Crockett. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

If you are going to Europe this summer, 
you cannot do better than take along this 
book. The series has been published for 
fifty years. The latest edition covers a 
larger range of territory than its predeces- 
sors, and has been brought in every way 
up to date. Within the compass of com- 
paratively few pages, its editor has assem- 
bled a vast amount of information, just 
what the traveler wants to know for the 
successful management of his journey. 
The matter included covers Great Britain 
and the entire Continent, including Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 
There are plenty of maps. Presented in 
a volume small enough to be carried in 
one’s hand or coat-pocket, this is a book 
admirably adapted to the needs of him, or 
her, who “goes abroad, strange countries 
for to see’. As Berita 


Literature 


BETWEEN THE LINUS. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.25. 

The text of an address delivered at 
various American universities by a well- 
known British author. Using a pleasant 
style, whose apparent clarity serves to 
conceal the subtlety of his thought, Mr. 
Tomlinson discusses the function of the 
writer, literary criticism, the delights of 
authorship, and kindred topics. His com- 
ments are pointed, often witty. The only 
trouble with his argument is that not 
always is it easy to follow. Frequently, 
we found ourselves obliged to read a sen- 
tence several times before its meaning be- 
came wholly clear. If it produces this 
effect upon the reader, what must’ have 
been the difficulties with which the hearers 
of this address found themselves con- 
fronted ! A. R. H. 


T. R. and the Boys 


THE WHITE House GANG. By Earle Looker. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $3.09. 

The gang is the crowd of boys whom 
Quentin Roosevelt gathered about him 
when his father, T. R., was President. 
They were all Q’s classmates at the Force 
public school, and their playground was 
the White House. T. R., as they called 
him, was always in the background, and 
frequently in the foreground. The book is 
interestingly written, and tells a large 
number of thrilling stories of the exploits 
of the gang. Q. is the leader, and fre- 
quently the victim, of their pranks. They 
were real boys, and mischievous ones at 
that. Every boy will want to read this 
book, and he will not mind the rather 
over-glorification of T. R., or the purple 
patches, or the occasional grammatical 
slip, as, for instance, using “myself” as 
an independent nominative. E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


That Pesky Shoe-Box 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Parr I 


It was just a week before the little hill 
school closed that Ruth Ann’s parents re- 
ceived a message from Missouri. Grand- 
mother Ashe was ill and wanted so much 
to see her children, Helen and Johnny. 
Now Helen was Mrs. Hugh Brooks of 
Denver, and she had a daughter who was 
Ruth Ann’s cousin, Lucia. But “Johnny” 
was actually Ruth Ann’s father, and 
though Ruth Ann thought him pretty old, 
he was still Grandmother Ashe’s boy. 

“We must start back right away”, de- 
cided Ruth Ann’s father. “T’ll telephone 
Helen and see if she’s going, too.” 

“Of course we must take little Johnny”, 
said Ruth Ann’s mother, but Ruth Ann—” 

‘Tet her stay with me’, put in Miss 
Betsy Barnes, their kindly round-as-a- 
doughnut neighbor. ‘“She’s such a help, 
and besides, you know how she counts on 
the last-day-of-school program. Why, 
Teacher simply couldn’t get along without 
Ruth Ann.” She twinkled over at Ruth 
Ann, who tried to smile back in spite 
of feeling queer and hollow and _ left- 
behind. 

The day before the family started, Mr. 
Ashe came back from the village and an- 
nounced: “Good news, Ruth Ann. I talked 
to your Aunt Helen in Denver, and she 
says you’re to come right down there the 
minute school closes next Friday. She’s 
going back to Missouri by train. And she 
said it would do your cousin Lucia good 
to have you, besides being a nice change 
for you. So it’s all settled.’ And Ruth 
Ann’s father was very cheerful and proud 
of himself for arranging things so beauti- 
fully for his daughter. Mother was look- 
ing doubtfully at Ruth Ann, who was 
looking uneasily at Mother. 

“I—I think I’d rather stay here’, fal- 
tered Ruth Ann, her little tanned face 
flushing. “I’d feel sort of strange in the 
city, and I don’t believe Cousin Lucia 
would care much about it. Ill go some 
other time when all of you go.” 

Father brushed aside this feeble argu- 
ment as if it were a mere cobweb. 

“Tt’s only for a few days, and its all 
settled. We'll drive back that way and 
pick you up.” So that was that. Just 
the same, Mother and Ruth Ann talked 
it over at bedtime. Ruth Ann, so sturdy 
and stout-hearted, cried a little, to her 
own disgust, because Mother couldn’t help 
petting her this night before their separa- 
tion. Ruth Ann kept a stiff upper lip 
up to the time she felt Mother’s under- 
standing hug. 

“But you know how Lucia acted when 
she was here that time. She wouldn’t 
talk or play or make herself at home or 
—anything”’’, pointed out Ruth Ann stonily. 
“She doesn’t like me a bit.” 

“Well, of course, she had been sick. And 


you two have never had much chance to 
make friends. In spite of Lucia’s haying 
everything wonderful, it seems to us, she 
must be lonely sometimes. And Aunt 
Helen wishes Lucia could be strong and 
happy and busy as you are, dear. She 
told me so.” 

Ruth Ann wiped her eyes and stared. 
That was funny, Aunt Helen’s saying that 
to Mother. t 
“After all, it’s only for a little while, and 
you'll see the city and learn what it’s 
like to live in a house with beautiful 
things in it and no work to do.” Mother’s 
Jaugh was a trifle shaky around the edges. 
Ruth Ann drew a long breath. 

“Think of that! No dishes, no sweep- 
ing, no cooking—”’ Her dimples flashed 
out. “Sounds like a princess in a fairy 
tale, but I don’t look like a princess”, 
she giggled. “I’m more like Cinderella 
before. her godmother came along. O 
Mother’, she wailed, “I’ll make breaks 
and do the wrong things and be just 
Lucia’s ‘country cousin’. That’s what she 
c-called me once.” 

It was at this exact point that Mother’s 
arms went round her and Ruth Ann burst 
into tears. 

‘Don’t worry, dear”, comforted Mother. 
“Just be your own self. That’s good 
enough for anyone, even a princess in or 
out of a fairy tale. I’d trust you to do 
the right thing anywhere—remember that, 
Ruth Ann!” 

So Ruth Ann had that for a sort of 
secret charm, and she managed to wave 
her family good-by with a gallant smile 
next morning. That last week of school 
was such fun, just one thrill after 
another, that she could poke the dreaded 
visit to Lucia off into the attic of her 
mind, so to speak. She threw herself 
blithely into the preparations for the last 
day picnic and program, in which she had 
a very important part. It was all per- 
fect, and Ruth Ann’s solo, “When It’s 
Springtime in the Rockies’, had to be 
sung all over, people applauded so. And 
Ruth Ann’s contributions to the picnic, 
fried chicken, fresh rolls, and marble 
cake, were so delicious that Teacher (who 
was to be married soon) begged for the 
recipes. 

Then, like all happy times, it was over 
too quickly. And with neighbor Betsy’s 
help, Ruth Ann packed the shabby wicker 
suitcase for the trip to the city on the 
afternoon train, Miss Betsy kept up a 
cheery flow of talk that was something 
like the chatter of the shallow creek over 
the rocks. Ruth Ann didn’t have to say 
much but yes and no, and she tried to 
swallow the troublesome pebble in her 
throat and not worry ahead. 

She polished her old black summer 
pumps so vigorously she could see herself 


But Mother was _ saying, 
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in the toes. Her curly brown hair was 
shampooed to a riot of shining beauty. 
She would wear her tan and blue jersey 
and take along a checked gingham for 
everyday. With tender hands she packed 
her one Sunday dress—a soft blue. silk 
that was a shade bluer than the colum- 
bines up the gulch. Ruth Ann thought it 
even lovelier because it had once been 
Mother’s and you could hardly tell it had 
been made over. And to eap it all, Miss 
Betsy surprised her with a string of blue 
beads she had cherished since her own 
youth. 

Then at the fifty-ninth second, Miss 
Betsy sprung that pesky shoe-box on Ruth 
Ann! Beaming and breathless, she tucked 
it into the old flivver beside Ruth Ann’s 
suitcase as they started to the station. 

“Tt’s a little surprise for Hugh Brooks”, 
said Miss Betsy mysteriously. Hugh 
Brooks was cousin Lucia’s father, you see, 
and therefore Ruth Ann’s uncle, and he 
owned a big store in the city. 

“Hugh used to visit us when he was no 
higher than a cricket and he doted on—” 
Miss Betsy went ahead and talked all the 
way to the four-forty train. Her last 
words were cautioning poor Ruth Ann: 
“Just be 4 mite careful of those glass 
jars, Ruth Ann.” 

“Oh dear’, thought Ruth miserably, “if 
this wasn’t the worst yet! To go to 


Silence 


He felt the heart of Silence 
Throb with a soundless word; 
And by the inward ear alone 
The Spirit’s voice be heard. 


And the spoken word seemed written 

On air, and wave, and sod; 

And the bending walls of sapphire 

Blazed with the thought of God. 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


God hides some ideal in every humsan 
soul.—Robert Collyer. 


cousin Lucia’s lugging a newspaper- 
wrapped shoe-box full of glass jars!” She 
winked fast as she kissed Miss Betsy 
good-by and was helped on the little train 
by the jolly old conductor who knew 
everybody in the ecafion from Denver to 
Leadville. All the way to the city, Ruth 
Ann’s lively mind hopped about like a 
chipmunk gathering nuts. Would Lucia 
meet her? How would she act? If Lucia 
didn’t want her Ruth Ann would know 
the minute she saw her—but what could 
she do about it? Faster and faster 
skipped her thoughts, till her poor curly 
head was spinning when the train pulled 
into the station in the soft May dusk. 
She had pushed the obnoxious shoe-box 
back under the dingy seat when she 
boarded the train. Dared she leave it 
there? Sort of forget it? The tempta- 
tion was strong—she thought of one of 
Daddy’s favorite words when he was 
cross—‘“It’s plumb pesky.” Strangely 
enough, Ruth Ann really did forget the 
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box and got as far as the car door when 
the train stopped. Then it came to her 
like an unwelcome pain, and she turned 
around. There was the friendly, freckled 
brakeman hauling out the pesky package 
for her! Resignedly, Ruth Ann tucked it 
under her arm and got off, her heart 
thumping. Helplessly she stood there 
looking around while everybody else 
rushed off, apparently knowing just where 
to go. Not.a familiar. face! Surely 
Uncle Hugh would meet her if Lucia 
didn’t! Finally Ruth Ann entered the 
big noisy station, lugging her old suitcase 
and the heavy, smashable shoe-box. A bit 
pale under the tan, she sat down on the 
edge of a-bench and waited . .. and 
waited. ~ 

The big clock ticked off a quarter of 
an hour, and still no one came to greet 
the worried traveler. Then a sweet, gray- 
haired woman at the Y. W. C. A. desk 
noticed the forlorn young stranger, and 
after that things smoothed out magically. 
There was a quick telephone call to the 
Brooks’s home and Ruth Ann was told 
her uncle would be down at once. Uncle 
Hugh’s conscience brought him flying. 
Still, Ruth Ann’s legs felt as if they had 
taken root like a little pine before Uncle 
Hugh rushed in and carried her off, shoe- 
box and all, in a whirlwind of apologies. 
He declared he was so ashameed he could 
hardly face her, for it was all his absent- 
minded fault. It had quite slipped his 
mind that this was the day she would 
arrive. Lucia had gone to a dinner party 
and wouldn’t be home till later. At this, 
Ruth Ann felt a throb of relief. 

“So to make up for it we'll have din- 
ner, you and I, at the Blue Parrot, and 
we'll order every single thing you like 
best.” Ruth Ann returned his smile and 
said that would be nice if it wasn’t any 
trouble. Secretly, her healthy appetite 
had sort of curled up when the train 
pulled into the station. However, the 
Blue Parrot was lovely and Ruth Ann was 
thrilled to find there was a real live par- 
rot, though it was as much red and gold 
and green as it was blue. There were 
flowers on the tables and radio music and 
everybody looked dressed-up and seemed 
to be haying a gay time. So Ruth Ann’s 
appetite uncurled, her spirits sprouted, 
and she ate everything, from the tempting 
fruit cocktail to the ice cream and cake 
and mints. 

Uncle Hugh was a delightful companion. 
He didn’t ask her things like, How old 
are you now? or, What grade are you in? 
He told her interesting things about the 
city. True thrilling things Ruth Ann 
loved. About the first hotel in Denver 
away back in pioneer days. It was run 
by a German count and his rosy-cheeked 
- wife, Katrina. 

“So that daring tourists who safely 
made the long trip by stagecoach sat down 
to meals cooked .by a countess”, twinkled 
Uncle Hugh. “And she was a good little 
patriot, too. She was our Western Betsy 
Ross. For she made the first American 
flag in this city and, running short of 
red material, she sacrificed a red flannel 
petticoat for the stripes.” 

Then he told of the time General Grant 
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and his daughter, Nellie, came West. In 
honor of their distinguished guests, a min- 
ing camp laid a twenty-foot pavement of 
shining silver bricks for the occasion. 
Then there was the Russian Grand Duke 
who ventured out for a hunting trip with 
Buffalo Bill. Funniest of all to Ruth 
Ann, who exclaimed over the beautiful 
gold-domed capitol on Sts green hill, was 
the fact that once on a time another Colo- 
rado town had been: the capital. And 
when Colorado became a territory with 
a real governor, the “capitol building”, a 
mere shack, had been hauled nearly 
eighty miles on a hayrick drawn by oxen! 

So Ruth Ann forgot to be shy or ner- 
yous, though she was still glad Lucia was 
away when she was shown to a pretty 
blue and ivory bedroom. Not a word had 
she said to Uncle Hugh about what Miss 
Betsy had said! Not a syllable about the 
bulky, pesky shoe-box! QGuiltily, Ruth 
Ann hid it away in the closet, where she 
hung her beautiful best blue dress. And if 
she had dreamed just when and how that 
shoe-box would stop being pesky and turn 
into a real blessing— But she didn’t. 
She was so tired and sleepy after her ex- 
citing day that she slept soundly without 
any dream at all. 


(To be continued; 


The Grass of a Thousand Uses 


Bamboo is sometimes called “the grass 
with a thousand uses”. Although songs 
and poems have been written about the 
bamboo “tree’, this plant is really a 
gigantic grass, most common throughout 
China, Japan, and the Hast Indies, but 
also growing in other tropical lands. 
There are more than two hundred species, 
ranging in height from thirty to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. At times, a bamboo 
plant attains a circumference of three feet 
at the base, and its growth is sometimes 
as rapid as two feet in twenty-four hours. 

It is impossible to tell all of the uses to 
which bamboo is put. When the young 
shoots first appear above the ground, they 
are cut and eaten like asparagus. Some 
of the smallest are used in that popular 
Chinese dish known as chop suey; others 
are pickled like small cucumbers; and still 
others are candied with sugar. In the 
shops of almost any town in southern 
China one may see sticks of candied 
bamboo, of which the children are very 
fond. 

The seed of the bamboo, which is some- 
thing like barley, is eaten by the people 
of China and Borneo. An old belief among 
Chinese is that when bamboo seed is very 
plentiful, the rice crop will be scanty; 
and many claim they can foretell the 
value of rice by the condition of the 
bamboo seed crop. 

The bamboo has often been called the 
national plant of China because of its 
numerous uses in that country. In seaport 
and river towns the larger stalks are used 
for masts and ribs of sails, for fishing 
poles, and for boatmen’s propelling poles. 
In those curious boats used by fishermen 
when they take cormorants to aid in their 
fishing, long bamboo poles are fastened 
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parallel to the bulwarks of the boats, and 
on these the cormorants perch. The fish 
are put into baskets made of bamboo 
splints, and one frequently sees a fisher- 
man with a bamboo umbrella to shade 
him from the sun, the shaft a bamboo rod, 
the ribs bamboo splints, and the covering 
paper made from bamboo pulp. 

The joists and rafters of many of the 
houses are bamboo poles of different sizes, 
and frequently the sides of the houses are 
bamboo poles set up lengthwise. as close 
together as possible. Bamboo leaves are 
woven into mats for use in the living 
room or as portiéres. Bamboo shavings 
will be found .as stuffing for mattresses. 
The measuring cup for cooking, the bucket 
for drawing water, the bellows for blowing 
the fire, the paper for writing, and even 
some cooking pots are all made from 
bamboo, Among the poorer classes of both 
China and Borneo, the bamboo is used 
almost entirely for boiling food. In mak- 
ing a pot of this kind, a length of about 
three feet is used. The water or soup is 
placed in this, and the bamboo is set over 
the fire in such a way that the joint rests 
on the ground and does not come in con- 
tact with the flame. Although the joint is 
very inflammable, the cane aboye it is 
harder and greener and resists the fire. 
A bundle of leaves stuffed into the open 
end serves as a lid. 

Among the well-to-do people who have 
gardens, bamboo flower-pots are in use. 
Stalks of bamboo, varying in diameter 
from two to four inches, are cut just 
below each joint. As the wood of bamboo 
is solid at the joints and hollow above 
them, these lengths make very good 
flower-pots, especially for growing slips or 
young plants. Chairs, beds, and piazza cur- 
tains are woven from bamboo strips, and 
fans are made with bamboo ribs. Also, 
one finds chopsticks, hairpins, phonograph 
needles, hats, flutes, pipes for organs, and 
blow guns, all made from bamboo. Out in 
the country, the largest bamboo stalks 
are cut to make drinking troughs for 
animals and water wheels to pump the 
water. Some species of the bamboo have 
such a tough outer layer that they are 
used by the natives to make knives and 
Swords which have very sharp and dur- 
able cutting edges. 


In Thirty-Five Years 


Thirty-five years ago, an amazed world 
learned that Guglielmo Marconi had sent 
and received a wireless message over a 
distance of one mile. Recently, on board 
his yacht in the Mediterranean, Marconi 
pressed a button and lighted thousands 
of incandescent bulbs in Sydney, Austra- 
lia, 11,000 miles away. An instant later 
the inventor of radio heard, through his 
wireless set, a voice from Australia. “Our 
lights are on. Thanks to you. Hurrah!” 
Across two oceans and a continent, Mar- 
coni had sent enough electricity by radio 
to close a circuit and turn on the lights. 
When the multitudes in Sydney saw their 
lights blaze on and knew that the man 
who lighted them was on his yacht near 
Genoa, they broke into wild cheering. 
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Congregational Ministers Laud the Puritan 


Dr. William FH. Gilroy and Dr. H. H. Saunderson address 
the annual meeting in King’s Chapel, on 
historical and present-day aspects 


HE Annual Public Meeting of the 

Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers was held Monday morn- 
ing, May 19, at King’s Chapel, Boston. 
The addresses were given by Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, D.D., Brighton, Mass., 
and Rev. William H. Gilroy, D.D., editor 
of The Congregationalist. 

Dr. Saunderson spoke on the historical 
phases of the Puritan life. He said that if 
people of to-day are to appreciate what 
the Puritan life has transmitted to them, 
they will have to see what the later Puri- 
tans inherited from the earlier genera- 
tions of Puritans. He said, in part: 
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“The people who came to New Eng- 
land during the decade of the great Puri- 
tan migration could not, in those forma- 
tive years, live a normal lfe, nor are we 
to expect to find the finished pattern of 
Puritanism in that experimental era. At 
first those settlers in the wilderness built 
simple houses, according to their memo- 
ries of similar buildings in Pngland; but 
the next generation developed a new type 
of architecture. In the first years, the 
pioneers drew up a hasty code of laws, 
partly English, partly Biblical; but in 
later years an orderly body of legislation 
was developed. The stern spirit of the life 
that must contend at first with the hard- 
ships of the wilderness led the migrating 
Puritans to emphasize the rigid precepts 
of the Old Testament; but soon these- men 
and their successors shifted the emphasis 
to the New Testament. 

“Thus we must trace what the first 
decades of New Hngland life transmitted 
to later decades and see also how the men 
of the later decades modified that austere 
heritage’, said Dr. Saunderson. The 
speaker showed conclusively that, even in 
its harshest aspects, Puritanism was es- 
sentially humane as compared with other 
phases of life three centuries ago. He said 
that “the Puritans emphasized, more than 
any other people of their time, the noble 
humanism of Hrasmus, who gave to the 
modern world the Greek New Testament, 
and inaugurated a new era for human 
life by putting an emphasis on the more 
humane motives. The Calvinism of the 
Puritan had Old Testament elements; 
but it also contained the New Testament 
emphasis on the fatherhood of God. Un- 
sympathetic critics of Puritan life have 
made the mistake of supposing that the 
austere sovereignty of God was Calvin’s 
major contribution to Puritanism; but 
the plain historical fact is that the Puri- 
tans believed greatly that they were the 
chosen implements of the Almighty to 
accomplish His purpose for the good of 
humanity. 

“Every beautiful New England meeting- 
house, which reproduces the simple state- 
liness of a Greek temple with its columns, 
its cornices, and its pilaster, is conclu- 


sive proof that Pyritan life was finding, 
in the Greek New Testament, a source of 
inspiration. There are critics of the Puri- 
tans who fail to distinguish between the 
roots of their life and its flowering. But 
anyone who, with open mind, will travel 
about New England to-day and see the 
meeting-houses, academies, and other 
characteristic buildings still surviving 
from the creative period of Puritan life 
will certainly be convinced that that 
life was quick to flower in beauty. It 
gave to later times the democracy of the 
town meeting, the town church, and the 
public school; and these were often 
housed in buildings of Greek architec- 
ture grouped around a simple village 
green, symbol of the life of the com- 
munity. The Puritans of the era which 
produced this typical New England archi- 
tecture realized that the Greek language 
was the medium through which the Gos- 
pel of Christ had actually been trans- 
mitted to them. They looked through 
Greece to Palestine; but in that far view 
they discovered the models for New 
Hngland architecture and the flowering 
of their life in its typical beauty.” 

“Yo interpret and apply Puritan and 
Pilgrim principles in the life of to-day is 
by no means easy either in theory or in 
practice”, said Dr. Gilroy. ‘The world 
has changed vastly from the world of the 
early New England environment; and the 
community, that for the forefathers was 
homogeneous and circumscribed, has be- 
come for us a world unified both in its 
national and world-wide aspects. Means of 
travel and of intercommunication have 
increased so rapidly as to make for us 
national and world problems what were 
for the Pilgrims and Puritans largely 
problems of the local community. 
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“Possibly, however, the changes either 
in the problems or in the principles that 
must guide us are not so great ultimately 
as they appear upon the surface. The 
chief problem that confronted these early 
communities was in dealing with those 
whose spirit, ideas, or habits were ex- 
traneous to the life of the community. 
Puritan persecution, in so far as it was 
exercised by the most enlightened, was 
not something that was indulged in with 
either rancor or enthusiasm. It was, 
rather, a measure directed toward pro- 
tecting the integrity and welfare of the 
life of the new community. One suspects 
that both Pilgrim and Puritan, with their 
own conscientious intensity, were con- 
scious of a certain inconsistency in their 
dealing with those who defied them for 
conscience’ sake. At any rate, they were 
manifestly not quite happy in the exer- 
cise of stern measures, and it is enlight- 
ening and very interesting to know that 
despite sharp differences of opinion and 
the banishment of some from the Massa- 
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chusetts Bay Colony, there were evidences 
of deep mutual respect. Cotton had suffi- 
cient respect for Roger Williams as an 
antagonist to publish a letter confuting 
his teachings, and Williams, in his answer, 
called Cotton ‘a holy character of a 
heavenly spirit’. 

“Despite the banishment of Roger 
Williams, an intimate friendship con- 
tinued between him and John Winthrop. 
This and many other interesting facts 
that greatly modify the inner aspect of 
early New England controversy are em- 
phasized in the recent biography of 
Roger Williams by Emily Easton. 

“Two great and apparently incensistent 
principles stand out in the Pilgrim and 
Puritan and_persist in their application 
to the life of to-day. These were the 
sense of the commonweal and devotion, 
to the welfare of the community and 
the integrity of the individual conscience. 
The problem in our modern world is to 
emphasize and to reconcile these two 
great principles in action. Are they indeed 
reconcilable? 


“On the one hand we have those to-day 
who assert as supreme the authority of 
the state—a principle to which the Pil- 
grim at least would never have sub- 
scribed. These somewhat interpret the 
sanction of government and the law of 
social welfare as consisting in the 
rule of the majority. For the true 
Puritan or Pilgrim the rule of the major- 
ity in itself can never constitute right. 
The sanction of right and the duty of 
obedience to law lie deeper. How could 
one build a true society upon any other 
principle? Would a society whose citi- 
zens had no inner regard for right and 
truth be a society whose citizenship was in 
any sense worthy? The fact is that the 
moral integrity of the indivdual is the 
very basis of a sound society. Is this 
moral integrity of the individual is the 
sistent with regard for the common will 
and the commonweal? 

“What both Pilgrim and Puritan would 
have rejected as unsound and unsocial 
would have been the defiance of law out 
of whim, caprice, or individual idiosyn- 
crasy or preference. How wide would be 
the range of civil disobedience if it were 
founded only upon intensely conscientious 
conviction which made men willing to be 
martyrs, if need be, for their convictions? 
Yet both principles must be recognized, 
and the task for those who follow in the 
wake of Pilgrim and Puritan is to seek 
and to effect that reconciliation in the 
affairs of church and state in our own 
land and, in so far as is possible, in the 
modern world. 

“Tf, through an enlargement of love and 
sympathy, we can accomplish larger mu- 
tual understandings and tolerance than 
were possible with the Puritan’s outlook, 
it is worth while to remember that at 
the same time we can build nothing stable 
cr satisfactory except as we are inspired 
by something of the Puritan’s sense of 
the holiness of life and of all its respon- 
sibilities and relationships.” 
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“When Half-Gods Go” 


A theological inquiry before the Young People’s Religious 
Union by Frederick M. Eliot 


At the Tuesday evening public meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in Anniversary Week, Rev. 
Frederick M. Hliot made a careful 
and definite presentation of a new 
idea of God. Hager-minded listeners 
sensed the importance of Mr. Eliot’s 
address in these times of theological 
inquiry, and it is a tribute to Unita- 
rian young people that they should 
have dignified their meeting with a 
subject of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance in the progress of religion and 
the advancement of the Unitarian 
fellowship. Mr. Eliot’s subject was 
“When Half-Gods Go”. President 
Frank B. Frederick of the Union pre- 
ceded Mr. Eliot with an address on 
“Are We Paying Our Pledge?” which 
will be reviewed in a forthcoming 
issue of THe Recister. Mr. Eliot’s 
address follows: 


HENEVER theology enters upon one 

of the periods of criticism and con- 
troversy, out of which it emerges cleansed 
and invigorated, there are apt to be two 
groups of people who lose their heads and 
thereby delay the progress of thought. On 
the one hand, the conservatives identify 
all the values of religion with the par- 
ticular forms of belief to which they have 
been attached and feel that whatever 
threatens in any degree to change those 
forms is equivalent to an attack upon the 
central realities of religion itself. On the 
other hand, the radicals are so anxious 
to reject what seem to them the elements 
of superstition and error in the older 
forms of belief that they insist upon a 
reckless abandonment of everything that 
has ever been associated with them. Both 
these groups are extremists, and both are 
really uncritical in their attitude toward 
the beliefs in question. They are likely to 
waste a great deal of energy in assaulting 
each other—energy that is badly needed 
to think through, in critical and construc- 
tive fashion, the problems which the con- 
troversy has raised. 

We Unitarians ought to have learned, 
by our own experience during the last 
hundred years, how to meet such a situa- 
tion. We ought to realize that every ad- 
vance in theological thinking involves the 
surrender of old forms of belief and the 
most vigorous kind of intellectual labor 
to hammer out new ones. We ought to have 
toughened our minds so that we could 
make such mental adjustments without 
fuss or fury. Above all, we ought to have 
won for ourselves a basie confidence that 
the new forms of belief will prove better 
than the old, in terms of spiritual vitality 
and power. Long ago, Emerson told us 
what to expect: 


Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 
I admit, of course, that it is not easy 
to discipline one’s mind to this calm, con- 
fident attitude—at least in matters of re- 


ligion. When, a few weeks ago, we were 
told that a new planet had been dis- 
covered, we didn’t waste any time be- 
wailing the fact that our old idea of the 
number of the planets had become ob- 
solete. A speaker at a gathering of scien- 
tists in London, who remarked that every 
textbook of descriptive astronomy is now 
out of date, was greeted with uproarious 
laughter. To be sure, our ideas about reli- 
gion are of far more intimate importance 
than our idea about the number of the 
planets, but that very fact should make 
us more eager to change them when we 
have good reason to doubt their validity. 
The religion of a mature man should in- 
clude a robust attitude of mind and heart 
toward his own long-cherished beliefs. 

The same unexcited attitude of mind 
that enables us to set aside what we have 
come to regard as untenable beliefs will 
be our best safeguard against self-ac- 
claimed new truths that are in reality 
only guesses or delusions. We need to be 
at least as skeptical of new ideas as of old. 
Notice how the medical profession regards 
the announcement of a cure for any of 
the dread diseases. Anxious as the doctors 
are to be able to discard their old ideas, 
they have no intention of being misled 
by half-baked theories or unverified state- 
ments of fact. We need that same sort of 
healthy skepticism in religion—the cool, 
steady, clear-sighted scrutiny of all ideas, 
new as well as old. Then we shall be able 
to see the half-gods go, and to insist that 
they shall go, when their twilight has 
come, without panic or bitterness, and 
with confidence that the future can be 
made better than the past. 

Among such half-gods, whose departure 
is but the prelude to much greater and 
more glorious things, I would place the 
idea of God which was commonly held by 
Unitarians at the beginning of the present 
century, That idea was the product of the 
bold theological thinking of Channing, 
Emerson, and Parker, supplemented and 
systematized by such scholars as Hedge 
and Everett and Martineau, and popular- 
ized by preachers like James Freeman 
Clarke and Minot J. Savage. It marked a 
notable advance over the doctrines of or- 
thodox Christianity which these men so 
vigorously rejected. Largely freed from the 
elements of miracle and supernaturalism, 
it was an idea whose chief positive char- 
acteristic was humanitarianism. In the 
field of imaginative and symbolic expres- 
sion, it was the idea of God as a loving 
Heavenly Father. 

But to-day that idea is sharply chal- 
lenged—chiefly, I think, on three grounds. 
It seems to many of us to be out of har- 
mony with contemporary beliefs in science, 
ethics, and art. It appears to us incompat- 
ible with the view of life which our pres- 
ent-day leaders in these three fields are 
offering to us, and which we are more and 
more disposed to accept. It needs drastic 
revision, in the light of our best contem- 
porary thinking; and those of us who care 
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most for the religious values which it has 
fostered and guarded ought to be the ones 
most concerned to see to it that the re- 
vision is thoroughgoing. If. we who are 
young enough—in spirit, if not in years— 
to care more about the future than the 
past will put our minds upon the problem 
with sufficient energy and devotion, we 
can contribute something, at any rate, to 
the constructive task before us. 

In this effort, there are two things we 
must do our best to avoid—the timidity 
that shrinks from cutting deep into the 
body of traditional beliefs, and the cock- 
sure slashing attack that sacrifices life 
through ignorance and superficiality. We 
are dealing with issues of momentous con- 
sequence, and they must be dealt with 
boldly but not carelessly or lightly. 

We are still in the early stages of the 
process which will ultimately give us a 
new and spiritually more satisfying idea 
of God, and it is impossible as yet to 
describe in any adequate way the form 
which that new idea will take. But the 
criticism of the older idea which is re- 
sponsible for its rejection will serve to 
indicate, at least in some measure, the 
outline of what is to come. Let me use 
the remainder of my time to forecast what 
appear to me to be the main elements in 
that criticism and therefore the principal 
characteristics of the idea we are en- 
deavoring to work out. 

In the first place, the older idea is al- 
together too much inyolved with the notion 
of personality, and the new idea will be 
correspondingly free from such limitations. 
Western theology has for so many cen- 
turies thought of God in terms of per- 
sonality that it is exceedingly difficult for 
us to think nonpersonally. Nevertheless, I 
am convinced that this change of thinking 
is essential, and that when a generation 
comes along that has always thought of 
God nonpersonally they will regard belief 
in a personal God as we regard the 
Ptolemaic astronomy. 

The change from the idea of a personal 
God to that of a nonpersonal God will be 
an enormous gain, both in the field of 
theological thought and in the field of re- 
ligious values. The set of ideas which the 
word “personal” implies is the source of 
an almost endless series of questions which 
are insoluble because they are unreal, and 
their only effect is to divert the mind into 
innumerable blind alleys of fruitless specu- 
lation. As to the religious values inherent 
in the two ideas, I believe we shall learn 
to find far more comfort and inspiration 
in the thought of a God whom we con- 
ceive in nonpersonal terms. That will 
necessitate an emotional maturity to which 
most of us have not yet attained, but to 
which it will do us an immense amount 
of good to climb. In this discipline, we 
can learn much from the religions of the 
Orient, especially, I think, from the 
Chinese, and from the men of science, 
especially the physicists. 

In the second place, the older idea of 
God lacks the robust ethical quality which 
our modern world demands. It is, as IJ 
haye said, essentially a humanitarian 
idea; and it has the tendency of all hu- 
manitarianism to fall into the trap of 
romantic sentimentality. The war did 
something to a whole generation which 
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makes everything that is tinged with 
this kind of ethical romanticism seem soft 
and unreal; and the result is that the 
idea of God which has any of this quality 
about it -is immediately and thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. It hasn’t the required 
amount of backbone. It hasn’t the keen, 
fighting edge which any idealism must 
have that is to appeal to the postwar 
minds. 

From this it follows, I believe, that the 
new idea of God will have a character 
of ethical austerity that is much more 
like the moral tone of Calvinism than that 
of nineteenth-century liberalism. It will 
have very little’ of certain other Calvin- 
istic qualities, but it will possess a stern- 
ness and a drastic facing of harsh reali- 
ties that will be strongly reminiscent of 
the great teacher of Geneva. Perhaps it 
might be better to describe it as the 
Puritan rather than the Calvinistic tone— 
the “cold Puritan passion” of which Mr. 
Justice Holmes once spoke. I do not expect 
to see a return to the dreary days of a 
Puritanism without any recognition of the 
moral worth of delight and joy, but I do 
expect to see a renewal of the basic 
ethical seriousness which the Puritan had 
and which most of his more liberal de: 
scendants have lost. 

This vigorous ethical quality fits in 
with the nonpersonal conception of God in 
much the same way that the romantic 
ethical quality fits in with the idea of a 
personal God. There is a ring to the former 
that sounds like the ancient Hebrew word, 
“The fear of the Lord is clean’, and that 
note will be heard increasingly as the 
newer idea gains definiteness and power. 

Finally, the idea of God which is’ now 
being set aside is sadly deficient in its 
grasp of the significance of beauty, and 
here again the new idea will be sharply 
distinguished from that which it replaces. 
The inadequacy of the other idea is plain 
to anyone who knows, for example, why 
El Greco is admired by a modern artist 
and Raphael scorned, or why the churcb 
music of Bach is preferred to that of 
Gounod. The pictorial, the pretty, the senti- 
mental—these are the things we are out: 
growing in the field of art, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason that we are out- 
growing them in the field of ethics. A 
much sturdier, and a much more genuine, 
sense of the relation between life and art 
is developing among us, not merely in 
painting but in all the arts, including 
music. We are turning for our inspiration 
to the periods in the history of art when 
the quality of direct, simple, unpreten- 
tious honesty in the pursuit of the ideal 
of beauty was the rule; and we are be: 
ginning to learn how to enter upon that 
quest ourselves in the same spirit. 

Inevitably this renewal of artistic and 
creative life will have its influence upon 
the new idea of God. In the past, it has 
been the intellectual and moral aspects 
of the idea that have been dominant. 
From now on, the ideal of beauty will 
take its place side by side with the ideals 
of truth and righteousness. And it will be 
the restrained, disciplined, almost ascetic 
conception of beauty that will thus enter 
the theological area—the ideal of beauty 
which the Greeks knew before the enervat- 
ing influence of the East had relaxed 
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their first devotion to the gods of their 
own country. 

And this third element is not alien to 
the two I have already described. The nou- 


personal, ethically austere idea of God is” 


closely akin to a conception of beauty 
such as our modern world accepts and 
follows. Once more, as in all the great 
flowering periods of religion, we shall 
understand that beauty and holiness are 
but two aspects of a single living reality 
in the minds and souls of men. ‘ 
The creation of a new conception of 
God may seem too great a task to lie 


within the field of interest of those of us, 


who are not trained thinkers, and it is 
true that without the help of those who 
have devoted their lives to the study of 
such questions we shall make but halting 
progress toward our goal. Nevertheless, 
the theologians are as incapable of ac- 
complishing this work alone as we are. 
We must have the leadership of the expert 
minds, but we must also have the broad 
basis of widespread interest and effort in 
the enterprise if we are to succeed. There 
must be a whole generation of younger 
minds and hearts, keenly alive to the 
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need for a better idea: of God, eagerly 
searching for light upon this most pro- 
found of all problems, and each contribut- 
ing his own experience of mind and spirit 
to the common endeavor. Out of such a 
period of mental and religious ferment, 
leadership will come; and under that 
leadership we shall together create what 
the world most desperately needs. 

Emerson’s poem, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, is a poem about love; and 
the motive power which will drive us 
onward to the creation of this new idea 
of God is closely akin to love. Let me 
close with another passage, whose appli- 
cation to our theme is plain: ; 

It was never for the mean; 
It requireth~courage stout. 
Seuls above doubt, 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward ; 

They shall return 

More than they were, 

And ever ascending. 

Our generation can, if it will, prove 
those words true for the quest of a new 
idea of God; and, if our courage be stout, 
we shall return from our quest more than 
we were. 


Zeal, Enterprise of Minnesota Unitarians 


Conference at Duluth votes to aid new group of liberals in Renville County, Hanska 
institute, midwinter ministers’ meeiing, and to 
continue Education Committee 


HE Minnesota Unitarian Conference, 

which last autumn postponed its meet- 
ing in order to concentrate interest upon 
the meeting of the General Conference in 
Chicago, Ill., held its annual session with 
the First Unitarian Church of Duluth, 
Minn., Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
22 and 23. There were delegates from 
every church in the State, with a single 
exception, and a considerable number of 
Unitarians from communities in which 
there is no church. For the two evening 
sessions, which were held in the ballroom 
of the Spalding Hotel, audiences of sey- 
eral hundred citizens of Duluth came 
together to hear Dr. Horace J. Bridges 
of Chicago, who spoke Tuesday night on 
“The Newest Scientific Revelations and 
Their Bearing on Religion”, and Rev. John 
H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
spoke Wednesday evening on “Must We 
Believe in God to be Religious?” Both 
these addresses were notable contribu- 
tions to the religious thought of Duluth 
and stirred the delegates to the Confer- 
ence to renewed enthusiasm for the liberal 
cause. 

Other out-of-town speakers were Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, who gave 
an address at the Wednesday afternoon 
session on “Unitarianism in the Middle 
West—Retrospect and Prospect”, and Mrs. 
KE. L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wis., who 
spoke at the Alliance luncheon Wednes- 
day noon. At the fellowship dinner held 
in the Spalding Hotel, Wednesday eye- 
ning, Rev. Henry J. Adlard of Duluth pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Dr. Amandus 
H. Norman of Hanska, Minn., Rev. John 
Flint of Underwood, Minn., Mrs. Richard- 
son, Mr. Bragg, and Rey. Frederick M. 
Eilot of St. Paul, Minn., who retired this 


vear as secretary of the Conference after 
having served ten years. - 

Several matters of great importance 
were discussed at the business sessions. 
The Conference voted to support the an- 
nual young people’s summer institute at 
Hanska with a generous financial appro- 
priation. The work of the Education Com- 
mittee, of which Senator S. A. Stockwell 
of Minneapolis is chairman, was enthusi- 
astically endorsed and the committee con- 
tinued for another year. A very active 
group of liberals in Renville County, not 
as yet organized into a church, but offer- 
ing a most promising. opportunity for or- 
ganization in the near future, as reported 
by Dr. Norman and Mr. Dietrich, aroused 
much interest among the delegates, and 
it was voted to do everything in the power 
of the Conference to assist this group. 
The plan of holding a midwinter confer- 
ence of the ministers of the State, which 
was carried out this year for the first 
time, was cordially endorsed. by the Con- 
ference, and an appropriation for next 
year’s expenses was made. Altogether, the 
business sessions of the Conference were 
unusually interesting and enthusiastic. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: B. O. Johnson of St. 
Paul, president; Frank Jacobson of Minne- 
apolis, vice-president; Rev. Henry J. Ad- 
lard of Duluth, secretary ; and Miss Char- 
lotte BE. Clarke of St. Cloud, treasurer. 

The hospitality of the Duluth church, 
which the State Conference has enjoyed 
three times during the last ten years, was 
greatly appreciated by all the visitors. 
Wednesday afternoon there was a drive 
over the Scenic Boulevard. All the ar- 
rangements for the Conference were ad- 
mirably made and carried through with 
great efficiency. 
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Memorial Windows to Great Women 


Dedicated in Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
are gift of Milton T. Garvin—Justice 
Florence E. Allen gives address 


IGHT memorial windows were dedi- 

cated in the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa., April 27, to the 
memory of twenty-four women who, by 
their character and achievements, have 
made a distinct contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind. Each window is a 
memorial to a group of three women, 
whose names appear on the window under 
an appropriate title. The names and titles 
are as follows: 

“To all mothers who lend their sons unto 
the Lord—Mary, Hannah, Cornelia’; ‘To 
all who gladly. learn and teach—Anne 
Clough, Mary Lyon, George Eliot”; “To all 
ministering angels—Martha, Clara Barton, 
Florence Nightingale’; ‘To those who 
break the bonds of affliction—Hlizabeth Fry, 
Lucretia Mott, Harriet Beecher Stowe”; 
“The Pioneers in Suffrage—Susan B. An- 
thony, Julia Ward Howe, Frances E. Wil- 
lard”; “The Pioneers in the Professions— 
Wlizabeth Blackwell, Maria Mitchell, Anna 
Howard Shaw’; “The Struggle for Edu- 
cation—Sophia Smith, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Anne Hutchinson’; “The Con- 
quest of Nature—Priscilla Alden, Nancy 
Hanks, Sacajawea.’ 

The memorials to great women are a 
further development of the window scheme 
of the church. In the-nave is a group of 
six windows to the memory of great men. 
A window will be installed later in the 
vestibule of the church as a tribute to 
children. 

The service of dedication was con- 

. ducted by the minister, Rev. Robert S. 
Miller. He referred briefly to each woman 
of the group and the particular reason 
for her selection. A young woman lighted 
a candle at one of the candles in the 
chancel, and proceeded to the rear of the 
church to the scene of dedication. She 
was followed by the minister and a group 
of eight young women. Each woman 
carried an unlighted candle and a wreath 
of laurel. The lighted candle was placed 
in the center of a candelabrum with nine 
branches. As each window was dedicated, 
a candle was lighted from the center 
eandle and placed in position in the cande- 
labrum, and a wreath was placed before 
the appropriate window. The room in 
which the windows have been installed 
is to be known as “The Women’s Memorial”’. 

A beautiful hand-carved oaken tablet 
has been erected in the Women’s Memorial 
on which appears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


TO THE GLORY OF GREAT WOMEN 


That noble company through whom in all ages 
The ErerNat has worked for the growth 
And achievement of His purposes in the 

triumphant destiny of all souls 

The Mothers of the race who have fostered the 
welfare of home and state und all the 
institutions born of faith, hope, and love 


Leaders of womankind are memorialized in the 
windows of this room as an example to those 
who may come after them 


- Institutions”, 


The dedicatory address was delivered 
by Justice Florence E. Allen of the Ohio 
State Supreme Court on “The Value of 
“Never until women have 
been free long enough to test their powers 
fully can we know how much of good 
they can do”, said Justice Allen. ‘The 
greatest wonder of the present age is not 
the Panama Canal, which links the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean ; not the submarine, 
the radio, nor the airplane, but the flower- 
ing and fruiting of the woman movement 
which gives liberty and opportunity to 
half the human race, enriching all the 
institutions of home and stute.’’ A lunch- 
eon was given later at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick by Mr. and Mrs. Milton T. Garvin 
in honor of Justice Allen. Representatives 
of the women’s organizations of the church 
and cominunity were present as especially 
invited guests. 

The memorial windows were designed 
by Woldemar H. Ritter of Brookline, 
Mass., and are a gift to the church from 
Mr. Garvin. 


The Children’s Service 


Of Boston Unitarian Sunday School 

Union, with addresses by Dr. Park 

on the Puritans 

The Anniversary Service of the Boston 
Unitarian Sunday School Union for the 
children of the Greater Boston churches 
was held at the Harry B. Burroughs News- 
boys’ Foundation, 10 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass., as the opening event of the 
annual gathering of Unitarians in Anni- 
versary Week. 

It was arranged under auspices of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston 
and was conducted by Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, Mass., the newly 
elected president of the Union. Intro- 
ductory music was furnished by Miss 
Greta Sundholm, a graduate of the Tucker- 
man School. 

There were groups of children from 
several Greater Boston church schools: 
from Channing Church, Newton; First 
Parish, Cambridge; Belmont; the Second 
Church of Brookline; Chestnut Hill, 
Dedham, Needham, and other places. 

It was appropriate that the address in 
1930 should be given by Dr. Charles FE. 
Park, minister of the Old Boston's oldest 
church, on “Harly Days of the Puritans 
in Boston”. 

Dr. Park’s was a brief, compact, and 
vivid statement of Puritan events. The 
boys and girls refound Old Boston in his 


slides, and followed “linsey woolsey”, 
“journey cake”, “stogies”, ““Watertown”, 
“Beacon Hill’, the “Back Bay”, and 


“Salem” back to their original meanings 
and first setting. Two hundred and fifty 
children carried to their homes a colorful 
and spiriting picture of their nation’s 
origin. 
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Pensions Are Reduced 


From $725 to $680 because of falling off 
in contributions, loss of Foundation 
income 


The pensions of Unitarian ministers will 
have to be reduced from $725, the amount 
paid last year, to $680 next year, because 
of the falling off in the number of con- 
tributing churches and other societies and 
the discontinuance of the amount received 
from the Unitarian Foundation. This dis- 
appointing announcement came at the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, held May 19 of Anniver- 
sary Week in Boston, Mass. 

The report of the treasurer showed a 
reduction of thirteen in the number of 
contributing churches, and of forty-five 
in the list of other contributing organiza- 
tions. At the same time the number of 
pensioners increased to seventy-one, the 
largest number so far. 

The meeting voted to start the pension 
for the coming year at $680. This is the 
first time in its twenty-three years that 
the Society has been obliged to decrease 
the amount of its pension. 

Members of the Society expressed the 
hope that next year, when there are not 
so many requests for funds for different 
denominational causes, the Pension So- 
ciety will again receive the usual support. 
At a time when all well-managed denomi- 
nations are increasing pensions, it is not 
to be expected that the Unitarians will 
permanently fall down as badly in this 


. matter as they did this year. 


Bequests during the year were received 
from five estates for the permanent fund 
to the amount of $16,376. These officers 
were re-elected : President, Judge James P. 
Parmenter ; vice-presidents, Henry M. Wil- 
liams and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; secretary, 
Dr. Robert S. Loring; treasurer, Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold; directors, George H. 
Ellis, Dr. John H. Applebee, Dr. Minot 
Simons, and Laurence G. Staples. 


Pilgrimage to Barneveld 

The annual pilgrimage by automobile 
to historic Barneveld, N.Y., on the State 
highway, a few miles north of Utica, is 
to take place this year Sunday, June 8. 
These pilgrimages have been made each 
summer for the past six years, and bring 
together representative family groups 
from many different communities through- 
out the Mohawk Valley. Liberals of every 
denomination are invited to gather about 
the pioneer free church established at 
Barneveld in 1803 by a little band of high- 
minded settlers from Holland. Services in 
the church will be held at two o’clock, 
daylight. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Unitarian Church, the 
following new trustees were elected: 
Charles M. Hofman, Johnson Underwood, 
Mrs. William R. James. The trustees re- 
elected were Roy S. Kemp, Amdi Worm, 
George F. Coomber, Jr. Walter Matscheck 
was re-elected treasurer and Paul I. Neer- 
gaard secretary. 
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Lay Corner Stone of New Meadville Building 


This marks School’s complete establishment in Chicago, says 
President Snow in address 


HE corner stone of the new building 

of the Meadville Theological School in 
Chicago, IlL, was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies, April 29. The faculty and stu- 
dents of the School, together with invited 
guests and representatives of sister theo- 
logical schools and Unitarian churches in 
Chicago, assembled at Channing House 
and marched to the new building on the 
corner adjoining. 

President Sydney B. Snow, after wel- 
coming the company, spoke of the occasion 
as marking the School’s complete estab- 
lishment in Chicago. For almost four 
years, it has been doing its work in Chi- 
cago in two dwelling houses adapted to 
its use; now it has the substantial founda- 
tions of a real home. Dr. Snow declared 
that the removal of the School from Penn- 
sylvania was due to its adherence to its 
original purpose. That purpose was to 
afford an opportunity for the free study 
of theology under high educational stand- 
ards in the Western part of the United 
States. After carrying out this purpose 
effectively for more than eighty years, it 
was found that the School’s isolated loca- 
tion was becoming a handicap, both edu- 
eationally and from the point of view of 
the churches which it serves. To do away 
with the handicap of location, the School 
was taken from Meadville and re-estab- 
lished in Chicago, the greatest center of 
theological education in America, in the 
heart of the Middle West. Here, under the 
shadow of the great University of Chi- 
cago, on a free foundation, the School has 
access to well-nigh limitless academic 
resources, and is in close touch with all 
the liberal churches of the West. Dr. Snow 
closed with words of appreciation of the 
gifts of Unitarians all over the country, 
who had made the erection of the new 
building possible. 

Following Dr. Snow’s address, Dr. 
Clayton R. Bowen, professor of New Testa- 
ment and librarian of the School, placed 
a sealed lead box in the corner stone, and 
described its contents. Among other things, 
the box contains “Theological Study 
To-day”, addresses delivered at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Meadville 
Theological School; “The Makers of the 
Meadville Theological School’, by Dr. 
Francis A. Christie; programs of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary and of the in- 
duction of Dr. Snow into the presidency ; 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania permitting the removal of 
the work of the School to Chicago, and 
the brief of appellants in that action by 
Charles H. Strong and others; a copy of 
the Meadville number of The Western Uni- 
tarian, July, 1928; an official guide book 
of the University of Chicago, and bulletins 
of the School containing historical mate- 
rial, together with the current announce- 
ment. 

The prayer was given by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of the class of 1916, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The stone was laid by Dr. Robert S. Lor- 
ing of Milwaukee, Wis., vice-chairman of 


the Board of Trustees, and Denison B. 
Hull, ‘the architect of the building. In 
closing, all joined in the School hymn, 
“Proud Sons of Old Meadville’, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rey. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

The American Unitarian Association 
was officially represented at the exercises 
by Mr. Lupton, the Meadville Alumni As- 
sociation by Dr. Loring, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union by C. Stanley 
Anderson of Chicago, a director. 

Tea was served to the members and 
friends of the School in Meadville House 
on the opposite corner, and most of the 
company then adjourned to Hull Memorial 
Chapel for the regular School vesper sery- 
ice conducted by Harvey Swanson, presi- 
dent of the student body. 


Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of givers to the 
faintenance Fund of the Laymen’s League 
and the Y. P. R. U., in addition to those 
already announced : 

W. J. Jarvis, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, Groton, Mass. ; 
William L. Benedict, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Ward, Brookline, 
Mass.; Allen P. Winsor, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Charles Parkhurst, Templeton, Mass. ; 
George S. West, Chestnut Hill, Mass. ; 
Charles G. Beebe, Brookline, Mass. ; Ralph 
S. Hosmer, Ithaca, N.Y.; A. G. Matless, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. S. HB. Guild, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Harold G. Arnold, West Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Augustus P. 
Loring, Boston, Mass.; Samuel Shaw, 
Middleboro, Mass.; Ernest Kresse, Wood- 
hayen, N.Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Coit, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Anna C. Glover, 
Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. Ida L. B. Paul, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Edith R. Cabot, Fryeburg, 
Maine; Mr. Grimes, Hubbardston, Mass.; 
Judge Frederick Lawton, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Fanny Field, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Talbot Aldrich, Boston, Mass.; Women’s 
Alliance, Palo Alto, Calif.; Mrs. Katherine 


S. Andrews, Melrose Highlands, Mass. ; 
Dr. J. H. Jolliffe, Ware, Mass.; Prof. 
George L. Burr, Ithaca, N.Y.; Mrs. 


R. W. Emmons, Boston, Mass.; Miss Anna 
E. Lanning, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss 
Emma R. Southworth, Troy, N.Y.; First 
Parish and Religious Society, Bolton, 
Mass.; Mrs. H. T. Whipple, Portland, 
Maine; C. D. DePew, William E. Wittrig, 
Charles B. Davis, and Thomas R. Harney, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Caleb Loring, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Howard L. Rogers, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Rey. Ward R. Clarke, Saco, 
Maine. 

Vv. M. Post, Wayne, Pa.; G. GC. Lieb, 
Upper Darby, Pa.; Mrs. Nell J. Deiser, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Walter Clothier, 
Wynnewood, Pa.; Robert L. Hilles, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Walter B. Stephenson, 
Haverford, Pa.; Rey. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., Needham, Mass.; Sarah J. Warren, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Dugald Campbell, 
Eugene, Ore.; Charles ©. Willis, Bound- 
brook, N.J.; Walter S. Mitchell, Saco, 
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Maine; Mrs. Nathalie A. Stebbins, Deer- 
field, Mass.; Bessie D. Watters, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Francis T. Christy, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Selma Hunt, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. 8S. C. 
Hooker, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss Charlotte 
Nesmith, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Henry W. Schurr, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John 
Boyden Carpenter, Jr., West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Connecticut Valley Conference, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Henry H. Fuller, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Miss. Marion Burrage, Lan- 
caster, Mass.; W. S. Carson, H. B. Blake, 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, Margaret W. 
Twitchell, G. P. Twitchell, and Miss May 


Ashley, Greenfield, Mass.; Annie F. 
Brown, Cambridge, Mass.; Russell S. 
Sage, Schenectady, N.Y.; Godfrey L. 


Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. L. Minot Weld, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Ethel Austin Shrigley, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; Farrington H. Whipple, 
Portland, Maine. 

C. F. Whipple, Portland, Maine; Garvin 
R. Ross, Warren S. Rehm, R. M. Adams, 
Andrew G. 8. Smith, John F. Miller, John 
D. Brenner, Henry HE. Warren, R. S. 
Slagen, B. Sandes, H. B. Hubbell, and 
members of Church, Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. 
A. i. Wilson and Miss Susanna P. Peffer, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Samuel S. Boyd, Port- 
land, Maine; First Church of Somerville, 
Somerville, Mass.; Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Clara E. Farr, and William N. 
Chew, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. M. Oster- 
mann, Kenilworth, Ill.; Mrs. Hannah B. 
Robertson, Portland, Ore. 

Theodore C. Hollander, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Laura Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
G. L. Gilmore, Lexington, Mass.;. Miss 
Hlizabeth H. Chandler, Lancaster, Mass. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Seemann, Rochester, 


N.Y.; Albert Boyden, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 


Edward W. Hayes, Medford, Mass.; Dr. 
Everett I. Tisdale, Medford, Mass.; Miss 
Ellen B. Stebbins, West Roxbury, Mass.; 
Paul Dorweiler, Hartford, Conn.; Clar- 
ence H. Knowlton, Hingham, Mass.; EB. T. 
Wentworth, Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. George 
H. Perkins, Weston, Mass.; Miss M. G. 
Hinckley, Barnstable, Mass.; Miss Orilla 
F. Alline, Addison, Maine; League Chap- 
ter, Portsmouth, N.H.; Channing Guild, 
Newton, Mass.; The Misses Marion L. 
and Sara L. Sherman, Altadena, Calif. ; 
Charles B. Chickering, Lancaster, Mass. ; 
J. C. Merriam, Jesse Pawling, Mrs. Alice 
W. Perley, Ellery C. Stowell, W. EB. Tharp, 
Emmett M. Waller, W. A. Wheeler, George 
G. Will, and Leifer Magnusson, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; John R. Macomber, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Mrs. C. N. Stevens, Marl- 
boro, Mass. 


Increases at Uxbridge, Mass. 


Thirteen new members were elected into 
the Unitarian Church of Uxbridge, Mass., 
at its annual meeting, and reports showed 
departments of the church to be in a 
prosperous condition. The treasury had a 
balance on hand, with all bills paid. The 
Pledge Committee reported an increase in 
subscriptions over last year. 

Stanley H. Wheelock was elected mod- 
erator. Mrs. Beatrice P. Sprague was re- 
elected clerk; Mrs. Frederick T. Snow- 
ling, treasurer; C. A. Root and A. CG. Sea- 
grave, to the Prudential Committee. 
Harold J. Walter was elected to the Board 
of Trustees. 
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Meadville Conference in Dunkirk, N.Y.; 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Adams Memorial 


Vote of confidence in Tun Rucisrer for treatment of issue 


HE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 

Meadville District Conference, held in 
Dunkirk, N.Y., May 4 and 5, was also the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Adams Memorial Church 
in that city. 

In his address of welcome before a 
crowded auditorium, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, minister of the Dunkirk church, 
gave an interesting and inspiring sum- 
mary of the organization of the society 
and paid a high tribute to the late Rev. 
BH. P. Adams, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church and leader of the movement which 
resulted in the formation of a liberal 
church in Dunkirk. Mr. Hitchen also 
mentioned that, in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the church, the 
entire outstanding debt had been canceled. 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., pres- 
ident of the Conference, responded to the 
address of welcome and introduced the 
principal speaker of the evening, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Joy, speaking on ‘The Prospect for 
Religion’, reviewed the past and set forth 
what religion held in store for the future. 
He said that science had torn to shreds 
many old traditions and left the religious 
world in confusion. Many still clung to 
the old faiths, but many were left con- 
fused, befuddled. While scientific discovery 
had left many bewildered, it had ridded 
others of much unnecessary luggage, leay- 
ing them free and unencumbered for pro- 
gressing to higher things. He illustrated 
this point by his experience in climbing the 
Alps, in which he and his guide at various 

stages in their climb discarded everything, 

even including a portion of their food, un- 
til they progresssed to the top where they 
saw the eternal stars, symbolizing truth, 
loyalty, friendship, and love. 

Rey. Robert B. Day, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., delivered an address on humanism. 

Annual reports submitted by represen- 
tatives of the various churches of the Con- 
ference at the business meeting showed 
much enthusiasm and excellent financial 
standing. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo was 
elected president, Rey. Charles G. Girelius 
of Jamestown, N.Y., secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs, Harvey Fouse of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Stuart M. Law of Jamestown were chosen 
to serve with the officers on the Executive 
Committee. 


The following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, The policy of Tur Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER in its treatment of the 
humanistic issue has recently become 
the subject of widespread criticism, 
and 

Whereas, A written protest con- 
demning Dr. Dieffenbach, its editor, 
for his prejudicial treatment of the 
arguments among the members of 
this Fellowship, and 

Whereas, the delegates present at 


these meetings consider the existing 
situation in the denomination, as re- 
flected by the foregoing, as one calling 
for a fresh declaration of principle ; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That the 
members of the Meadville District 
Conference, assembled in annual ses- 
sion, unite in affirming their recogni- 
tion of the problem with which the 
humanists are attempting to deal, and 
their confidence in the good faith of 
Dr. Dieffenbach in his effort to. pre- 
serve the traditional freedom of this 
body by permitting both sides of the 
controversy to be fairly represented 
in the columns of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


Rey. Ben F.. Wilson of Erie, Pa., gave an 
inspiring address following the luncheon. 

At the Alliance session, the following 
officers were chosen for the coming year: 
Mrs. T. C. Clifford of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
elected president; Miss Nelle Blystone, 
Meadville, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Otto, Buffalo, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Judson B. Coe, Brie, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Following the business meeting, the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Alliance Work”. 

The ministers’ round table was ad- 
dressed by Rey. David R. Williams of 
Rochester, N.Y., who gave an interesting 
outline of “Soviet Russia—Her Ideals and 
Accomplishments”. 

At the evening and closing meeting, 
Rabbi Joseph L. Fink of Buffalo gave an 
account of recent happenings in Palestine. 

Jp Babs 


Church of the Saviour. Increases 

Twenty-five persons signed the member- 
ship roll of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., Easter Sunday. 
Nine of these were from confirmation 
classes of the church and of Willow Place 
Chapel. The collection for the endowment 
fund of the church taken that Sunday 
amounted to $1,430.41, of which $1,000 
was given in memory of Marie Louise 
Maxwell, 

At the annual meeting of this church, 
the following were elected to the Board 
of Trustees: Miss Helen Bryant Russell, 
Wilmot W. Burritt, and Homer M. Rock- 
well. Henry W. Troelsch was elected 
parish clerk. Interesting reports were sub- 
mitted by the heads of the various de- 
partments of the church. 


Sroux Crry, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, the 
reports of the several organizations of the 
church were read and received with ap- 
plause. Four trustees were elected for a 
term of three years: E. M. Badgerow, 
R. L. Kitch, Miss May Moulton, Mrs. 
Lawrence D. Swift. Mrs. Swift succeeds 
to the place on the board of trustees left 
vacant by the recent death of her father, 
R. J. Andrews, who had been a member 
of the board for more than thirty years. 
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Proctor Academy News 


About thirty-five parents of boarding 
students visited the school over the week- 
end of May 17 and 18. A parent-teachers’ 
conference was held, followed by a vaude- 
ville entertainment given by the Upper and 
Lower Schools. A candlelight service was 
conducted by Donald I’. Quimby of Lowell, 
Mass., and organ numbers were played 
by Jean HE. Andrews of Andover, N.H. 
Parents attended church Sunday morning 
with their boys and girls, and, after haying 
personal conferences with the Headmaster 
regarding school work in general, departed 
on Sunday afternoon for their homes. 


The Proctor Academy baseball team 
defeated Stearns School May 17 by 15 to 3 
in seven innings, and were defeated by 
Brewster Academy by 12 to 7 May 19. 


Several students and faculty and staff 
members were present at the joint recital 
given in the Franklin Library Hall May 
20 by Miss Eleanor Ruth Young, organist 
and teacher of piano at Proctor Academy, 
and Merrill O. Bates, tenor, a special stu- 
dent at Proctor. 


Twenty-nine seniors and post-graduates 
attended as guests of the school, the an- 
nual Friends of Proctor banquet held at 
the Boston, Mass., City Club, May 23. A 
full account of the event will appear in 
another issue of THE REGISTER. 


Robert H. Briggs of Taunton, Mass., 
and Arthur R. Sadler of Hopedale, Mass., 
have been elected by the senior class to 
serve as junior marshals at the Commence- 
ment activities. 


Obituary 


JANE WELLS BUCKLIN 


Miss Jane Wells Bucklin died at her home 
in Providence, R.I., April 6, of pneumonia, 
after less than a week’s illness. She was a 


most faithful and devoted member of the First 
Congregational Chureh and an active member 
of its Alliance, one whose place cannot be 
filled. For sixteen years she has been the Chair- 
man of the Post Office Mission Committee, a 
most interested and efficient one. In its behalf 
she attended many meetings in the American 
Unitarian Association building, her one-time 
residence in and many pilgrimages to Boston 
making it possible for her to do so, 

Miss Bucklin was deeply interested in young 
people; the church school and its welfare were 
very near to her heart. She often visited its 
sessions and encouraged others to do likewise. 
She was at one time a teacher there and her 
influence was invaluable. She was active in the 


World War relief work, taking secretarial 
duties under the Government, at the Naval 
Hospital in Newport, during the great influ- 
enza epidemic. For many years she was an 
officer in the Home for Aged Women of Provi- 
dence, where she was greatly valued and 


beloved. 

In her social life, Miss Bucklin was a stanch 
and loyal friend, most unselfish, and ready 
and happy to help others. What she undertook 
she carried through, a lively seuse of humor 
enlivening her intercourse and enabling her to 


carry cheer and courage into lonely places. 
Her own vigorous, health-giving personality 
radiated confidence and inspired trust and 
affection. 


In her spiritual life she was a lover of and 
secker after the truth; nothing else satisfied 
her. So searching was her perception of right 
and wrong, coupled with sound common sense, 
that her judgments might have seemed to some 
too stern had they not been tempered with 
justice and charity. 

A noble woman, her loss will be deeply felt 
by many. She has left a beautiful memory and 
her best memorial is in the hearts of those 
who knew her worth. 
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The good life 
one inspired by 
LOVE 
and suided by 
knowledge 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


is 


Mr. Walker, Junior Minister 
of Arlington Street Church 


Rey. Kenneth ©. Walker, who has since 
1926 been minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Hollis, LI, has resigned 
that pastorate to become junior minister 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., in association with the minister, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Mr. Walker has been 
in charge of the August summer services 
at Arlington Street Church during the past 
two summers, and he will begin his new 
connection with this church August 1 with 
the commencement of this summer’s 
services. 


First Parish, Brookline, 
in Flourishing Condition 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Parish in Brookline, Mass., showed 
the parish, which was founded in 1717, to 
be in a flourishing condition, with great 
activity among its young people. During 
the year the entire interior of the audi- 
torium was redecorated and a memorial 
pulpit was installed in memory of the late 
Moses Williams. Memorial gifts in the 
form of a cross and vases for the Com- 
munion table were also received. 


Henry Ware was chosen moderator; | 


Gorham Dana was re-elected clerk, and 
Arthur M. Morse treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the Parish 
Committee for three years: Mrs. Francis 


P. Denny, Russell Hastings, Grafton L. 
Wilson. Rev. Abbot Peterson is the 
minister. 


A “Pilgrim-Puritan Sunday” 


A ‘“Pilgrim-Puritan Sunday” was ob- 
served at the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Watertown, Mass., April 27, 
when Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, minister of 
the historic First Church, Unitarian, in 
Plymouth, Mass., founded by the Pil- 
grims, conducted the service and preached 
on “Pilgrim and Puritan’. Rey. Ernest 
S. Meredith, minister of the Watertown 
church, Puritan in its historical back- 
ground, occupied the pulpit of the Plym- 
outh church. 


Correction 
A typographical error was the printing 
of the word “doing” instead of “double” 
in the editorial of May 8, “Service Beyond 
Salary”. The sentence should have read, 
“Indeed, the minister is worthy of double 
honor for his spiritual dignity”, ete. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PREPARE! 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D: 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Gaumen’s League 


S1xTrnn Bwacon SrTRenT, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. “ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice=-PresipenT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SeEcrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Ruy. Lyman VY. Ruruepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIW M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE criristian 
UNION Country Week 
$12 sends a boy or girl to the 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Summer Teacher Wanted 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Rey. John M. Trout, minister of the 
Federated Church of Sandwich, Mass., 
wants a kindergartner to teach about 
thirty children in a novel children’s sum- 
mer school of religion which he is to con- 
duct in Sandwich from June 27 to July 31. 
Board and lodging in one of the hest 
homes of the town will be provided, plus 
$50 or $60 compensation for the five 
weeks’ teaching. No set curriculum will be 
prescribed; the aims and procedure will 
be worked out by Mr. Trout and the 
teacher. 

Here is a rewarding experience for a 
person of resourcefulness. This goes far 
beyond the ordinary Daily Vacation Bible 
School. Children of all faiths in the town 
may be enrolled. The project is under- 
taken both for the benefit of the children 
of Sandwich and as a summer school of 
religion which will serve as a model for 
the Cape towns. 

Please apply to Rey. John M. Trout, 4 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Waitstitt H. SHaArp. 


Boston, Mass. 
Peace Caravan Next YearP 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Owing to the lack of response from our 
churches and people, we have had to give 
up for this year our plan for a Unitarian 
Peace Caravan and are returning such 
funds as were given for that purpose. We 
deeply regret this, but in view of all the 
demands that are made on our constitu- 
ency this year it seemed the best thing 
to do. We are planning next year to make 
another appeal and hope that with lessened 
demands we can secure the $600 necessary 
to finance at least one Unitarian Caravan, 
Sara Comins, Hxecutive Secretary, 
Unitarian Joint Student Committee. 
Rosert ©. Dexter, Secretary, 
Department of Social Relations. 


Boston, MASss. 


Growth 

To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Unitarian theists, in this part of the 
country, are looked upon by their Evan- 
gelical neighbors as atheists and heathen. 
By the humanists they are looked upon 
as ignorant and superstitious fools. If the 
theists can long endure this grinding be- 
tween the upper and nether millstone of 
opposition, without either turning tail or 
turning sour, spiritual growth should be 
the result. 

UNDERWOOD, MINN. JOHN FLInv. 

Lowett, MaAss.—These officers and 
Standing Committee members were elected 
at the annual meeting of All Souls Church : 
Clerk, Haven G. Hill; treasurer, Edward 
T. Wilder; collector, Frederick A Tuttle; 
chairman of the Committee, John A. 
Hunnewell; members, Miss Helen Barnes, 
Mrs. Allan D. Parker, William G. Spence, 
Miss Julia W. Stevens, Philip R. Hovey, 
Nelson D. Keables, Hon. Stanley E. Qua, 
George O. Robertson, Miss B. Josephine 
Wilder. 
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CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 


too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 


and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY 
family not averse to some piano-study. Refer- 
ences exchanged. CHRISTIAN R&GISTHR, C-159. 


desires position in 


WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel. Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Pr»ston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-8. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 


WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 
health, and free to go anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CHRISTIAN RNEGISTHR. 


TO SELL OR LET—Stanwood Point, 
Gloucester, three furnished cottages in oak 
grove, on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Sereened porches, electricity, boat landing, and 
beach; near highway and station. Wm. W. 
Lock®, CHRISTIAN RBGISTUR. 


West 


We Appreciate 


the co-operation of the delegates 
to Anniversary Week who se- 
cured their Railroad Certifi- 
cates, enabled us to attain the 
required number, and thus saved 
those coming from a distance a 
large amount on their return 
fares. 
W. Forbes Ropertrson 
Publication Director 
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A Valuable New Book 
for Ministers Appears 


offering a wealth of new material for 
the enrichment of public worship. 
Of supreme value are the materials 
for funeral services in which prose, 
poetry, and Scripture are arranged 
with great skill to meet those situa- 
tions, most trying in the work of a 
pastor, when the call of death comes 
to homes in his parish, 


PULPIT and PARISH 
MANUAL 


Bound in limp fabrikoid with round 
corners and printed on durable paper 
in large type. Pocket size. 


$2.00 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston Chicago 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


work of the school. 


of the scholar receiving the award. 


design in hard-baked red enamel. 


replace it. 


Association, 


A New Merit Award Pin 


A merit award especially designed for use in liberal church schools, to be 
conferred for regular attendance or for distinguished service to the life and 


The cross is the Christian symbol of faithfulness and suggests the loyalty 
The circle is a symbol of unity and brother- 
hood: it suggests the fellowship of the school to which the scholar has been 
loyal, and also the ideal of inclusiveness and of the well-rounded life which is 
characteristic of the liberal church and faith. 


The border and design of the pin are gold, with the background of the 
It has a safety clasp attached, so that the 
recipient need not be in fear of losing it, and schools will not be called upon to 


The award pin was designed by the Religious Arts Guild, and has been 
approved by the Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian 
Price, 75 cents. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Golfer: “Terrible links, caddy, terrible!’ 
Caddy: “Sorry, sir, these ain’t links— 


you got off them an hour ago.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Mamma”, said her little six-year-old 
daughter, “please button my dress”. “You 
will have to do it yourself, dear’, was the 
reply. “Mother’s too” busy.” ‘Oh, dear!’ 
exclaimed the little girl. “I don’t know 
what I’d do without myself.” 


Little Emily ran into the house, erying 
as though her heart would break. “What’s 
wrong, dear?’ asked her mother. “My 
dolly—Billy broke it’, she sobbed. “How 
did he break it, dear?” “I hit him on the 
head with it.”’—Goblin. 


A certain man was tempted to leave in- 
struction in his will that this epitaph 
should be put upon his tomb: 

Don’t bother me now 
Don’t bother me never. 
I want to be dead 
For ever and ever. 


In the controversy over compulsory 
chapel, says The Churchman, did anyone 
quote Benjamin Jowett, who, when some- 
one warned him that at Balliol College it 
was a question of “compulsory religion, 
or no religion at all’, replied, “My mind 
is not sufficiently subtle to recognize that 
distinction”? 


In almost every. community are to be 
found some who have a conspicuous genius 
for complaining. We have heard of no one, 
however, who would take the prize for 
this over a woman whose pastor asked 
after her health, to which she replied dole- 
fully, “I feel very well, but I always feel 
bad when I feel well, because I know I 
am going to feel worse afterwards.” 


I have a typewriter (writes 
dent) on which I tap out occasional 
literary efforts that are only too often 
returned with editorial regrets. Neverthe- 
less, I felt wounded in the house of my 
friends, so to speak, when I heard my 
small daughter, aged three, confiding to a 
visitor about this machine. ‘My daddy”, 
she said proudly, “has got a tripe-typer.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


a correspon- 


When Daniel Webster made his famous 
Seventh of March speech, ending with 
that sentence which has become immortal, 
eoncerning “Liberty and union, one and 
inseparable, now and forever’, somebody 
eame to him, saving: “Mr. Webster, that 
was a wonderful sentence spoken on the 
spur of the moment in your extempore 
speech to-day.” His reply was, “Extem- 
pore? Why man, I’ve been at work on that 
sentence for nineteen years!” 


He was a cautious young man and a 
firm believer in eugenics, but when he met 
the doctor’s lovely daughter he fell in love 
with her, and finally asked her to marry 
him. Next morning he called upon her 
father. “Oh, doctor’, he said, “your— 
daughter has promised to marry me. I— 
I—wanted to know—that is to say, I— 
came to ask if there is any—er—insanity 
in your family?’ The doctor looked at him 
gravely over his glasses. “There must be’, 
he said. 
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LOW COST OF OPERATION 


Every dollar received in Annual Contribu- 
tions, or from the income of our Permanent 
Fund, is paid out to the ministers on the 
pension list, except about four hundred 
dollars which we have to spend for adver- 
tising, printing and mailing circulars, and 


for stationery and stamps. The American 
Unitarian Association manages the Perma- 


nent Fund and distributes our annual in- 
come, on instructions for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, without charge. 
No officer of the Pension Society has ever 
received a dollar for salary or expenses. 
So, over 99 cents out of every dollar goes 
straight to the old ministers when you send 
your generous Annual Contribution to our 
treasurer. 


Rey. Haroup G. ARNOLD, 
55 Hmmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


if ficse following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


= Next to State House 
; Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pree, J 
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MODERN RELIGION 


from 


PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


THE Puritans of early New England 
have been misrepresented as narrow, 
gloomy, and conservative; but in truth, 
they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 


This book is a new and startling interpre- 
tation of Puritanism, showing the great 
vitality of that movement. 

The Puritan religion has grown with 
strength and has flowered in the most 
liberal of our modern forms of faith. 


Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


$2.00 postpaid 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcer:ents 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), | 


School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen, D.D. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, minister ; Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.mM., Church 
School 11 a.mM., Morning service; chorus choir 
under Homer Humphrey. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


